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PREFACE 



The solution of the problem of Golgotha and the 
Sepulchre offered in this book favours, though not 
entirely without reserve, the tradition of the Church 
of Jerusalem. That Church was judged by the 
Convocation of the Provinces of Canterbury and 
York, holden at London in the year 1562, “ to have 
erred not only in living and manner of Ceremonies, 
but also in matters of Faith." It is possible, indeed, 
that its faith in the identity of the Golgotha and 
Sepulchre of tradition with the Golgotha and 
Sepulchre of the Gospels is an error. But the error 
— so the present writer ventures to maintain — is 
not very great, though its extent is not subject to 
definition in terms of any exact system of measure- 
ment. 

It seems to be assumed by many that the existing 
circuit of the walls of Jerusalem, which dates from 
a.d. 1542, is exactly identical with the circuit of 
the walls as they stood at the time of our Lord’s 
Crucifixion. That assumption cannot be justified. 
The circuit of the walls has changed in extent and 
content from time to time. The fact that Golgotha 
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lay outside the walls at the time when Pontius 
Pilate was governor of Judaea cannot even be taken 
as proving that it still lay outside them when the 
charge of that province was conferred upon Porcius 
Festus. The southern hadf of the western hill of 
Jerusalem (“ Sion ” of locail Christian tradition) 
lay without the waills in the days of Godfrey and 
Tancred ; it was enclosed within them in the days 
of Vespaisiam and Titus. From the mere fact, then, 
that the site of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
is now within the wadis, it cannot be inferred that 
it was also within the walls in, let us say, a.d. 30. 

There is more substance in the argument that 
aicceptance of the traditional Golgotha as identical, 
or approximating to identity, with the true Gol- 
gotha involves placing the “ Second Wadi ” (the 
outer northern defence of the city in Pilate’s time) 
on a course in which it must have been fatadly 
exposed to the discharge of missiles from the ground 
rising towards the site now occupied by the Fran- 
ciscan Casa della Terra Santa. In answer to this, 
however, it may be pointed out that, granting the 
existence of such a defect in the northern defences 
of the city at the time of the Crucifixion, yet the 
construction of the " Third Wall ” (or “ Wadi of 
Bezetha”) by Herod Agrippa in A.D. 41-44 wats 
adapted to remedy this defect. Furthermore, the 
high ground in what is now the North-West comer of 
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the walled area, the ground from which catapults 
and baUisUe could have been discharged with effect 
against the defenders of the “ Second Wall,” was 
itself dominated from the upper floors and roofs of 
the three great towers which guarded the northern 
end of the western hill. 

The sites pointed out in this year of grace 1:922 
as the very places where Christ was crucified and 
rose from the dead were recognized in that character 
nearly sixteen hundred years ago. They were then 
within the walls of the city. That Golgotha and the 
Sepulchre must originally have lain " without the 
gate ” (Hebr. xiii. 12) was as well known to the Church 
of Jerusalem in the fourth century as it is to any 
church or sect of the present day. Supposing that 
Bishop Macarius and his people knew nothing more 
of the true sites of Golgotha and the Sepulchre save 
that they were “ without the gate ” when our Lord 
suffered death and rose again to life, why should 
they pitch upon sites which in their own day were 
within the walls, when they could just as well have 
pitched upon sites lying without them? Their 
identification of intra-mural sites as those of Gol- 
gotha and the Sepulchre can be accounted for only 
on the hypothesis of a local tradition. Is it neces- 
sary to assume that the tradition must have been 
absolutely worthless ? 

The traditional Golgotha and Sepulchre would 
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probably be regarded with much less suspicion, were 
it not for the unhappy divisions of Christendom 
and the innumerable scandals that have been per- 
petrated in sight of, and even upon, the very sites, 
of all others, where contentions and violence are 
most unseemly. The quarrels of Christians over 
access to, or guardianship over, the places identified 
as those of the Crucifixion and the Resurrection, 
have been a crucifying of the Son of Man afresh and 
putting Him to open shame. It is not surprising 
that many have felt that the traditional identifica- 
tions have been disproved by the subsequent scan- 
dals. These evils might be regarded as the just 
Nemesis of an imposture. Could the Almighty 
have suffered the true Golgotha and the true Sepul- 
chre to be so horribly profaned ? Furthermore, 
a number of identifications of " Holy Places " in 
Jerusalem, and elsewhere in the Holy Land are 
obviously unhistorical, obviously mere " inven- 
tions." Who is to believe in the identification of 
the place where the cock stood crowing at the 
moment when Peter denied with an oath that he 
knew his Master? In the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre itself, one is shown the respective scenes 
of the Mock Coronation, the Division of the Gar- 
ments, and the Centurion's Confession. Some beams 
and large nails were probably enough disinterred 
in the crypt now known as the Chapel of the Finding 
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of the Cross. But the identification of these objects 
with the instruments of the Passion was the act of 
an arbitrary will to believe, not of a reasonable 
consideration of probability. It is most significant 
that Eusebius of Caesarea, who entertained no doubt 
with regard to the genuineness of the Sepulchre, 
has not a word to say of the alleged Finding of the 
Cross. 

It is not contended in this work that the tradi- 
tional Golgotha and Sepulchre are exactly identical 
with the Golgotha and Sepulchre of the Gospels. 
The view taken by the writer is that if the tradi- 
tional sites are not exactly identical with the original 
ones, yet they are not very far from them ; that 
somewhere in the area occupied by the buildings 
collectively known as the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre the Crucifixion and the Resurrection took 
place. This view involves acceptance of the tradi- 
tion of the Church of Jerusalem in the first three 
centuries as in the main trustworthy. It does not 
involve acceptance of the absurd identifications 
added to that tradition in subsequent ages, even 
though some of those identifications followed close 
upon the uncovering of the sites recognized and 
declared in A.D. 326, and still believed by multitudes 
of Christians at the present day to be those of the 
Crucifixion and the Resurrection. 

The existing Church of the Holy Sepulchre is a 
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barbarous reconstruction of mediaeval structures 
ruined and nearly destroyed by a great fire which 
broke out on the night of (September 30 (O.S. = 
October X 2 , N.S.), A.D. 1808. As the " sacramental 
body ” of Poland was partitioned between Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia in the eighteenth century, so 
the sacred buildings erected over and around the 
Golgotha and Sepulchre of tradition have been in 
the main partitioned between the Greek, the Roman 
and the Armenian Church. Unlike the partitioners 
of Poland, the chief partitioners of the Church of 
the Sepulchre have continually quarrelled over their 
prey. Their conflicting claims are likely to give 
trouble to the future governors of Jerusalem, and 
probably enough the issue will be the secularization 
of the whole site, the demolition of existing struc- 
tures, and the substitution of a large apartment- 
house, an office-building, or perhaps a moving- 
picture theatre. It would be well if the Chinches 
now in possession were to agree quickly together 
and join forces for the preservation of the site for 
Christian worship. 

Toronto, 

192a. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The references given in the footnotes will show 
the extent to which George Williams' Holy City 
and especially the essay on the architectural history 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, by Robert 
Willis, included in the second volume of the work, 
have been made use of in the compilation of this 
book. 

More than seventy years have passed since the 
first publication of the Holy City, but the work 
done by George Williams and Robert Willis, worthy 
maintainers of the Cantabrigian tradition of sound 
learning, is still of first-rate importance and value. 
To their memory the writer offers the service (such 
as it may be — laudis exiguum munus) of this 
acknowledgment. 

It is at once a duty and a pleasure to bear testi- 
mony to the value of the papers contributed in 1910 
to the Journal of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects by Mr. George Jeffery, the remembrance of 
whose friendship is a treasured legacy from delightful 
years of sojourn in the Levant. The writer con- 
gratulates Mr. Jeffery on the recent publication of 
his book on the Church of the Holy Sepulchre by 

15 
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the University of Cambridge, and begs to assure 
him that if the book had been published two years 
earlier, it would have been consulted (or plundered) 
as diligently as the papers in the Journal of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 

I am indebted for the following description of 
S. Sepulchre's, Cambridge, to my friend, Mr. J. H. 
Mozley, of King's College, Cambridge, formerly 
lecturer in Classics at Trinity College, Toronto. 

Extract from the History of Cambridgeshire by 
Robert Gardner (1853;) : — 

“ Church of the Holy Sepulchre. This ancient edifice 
. . . consists of two distinct fabrics ; one of a circular 
form, and the other in the perpendicular style. . . . The 
Norman and circular body is entered through a western 
door, the arch of which is embellished round with zigzag 
mouldings in the Norman style. . . . The clerestory 
of the circular nave contains eight small Norman windows, 
and the aisle four of the same kind somewhat larger, while 
the onward view is bounded by the large eastern window 
of the chancel. . . . The peristyle consists of eight 
massive Norman piers, and stands on a continuous ring 
of fine stone, the pavement within which is formed of 
encaustic tiles, and this nave is entirely open. . . . The 
altar table and rails at the east end are the result of the 
decision of the court which removed the stone altar. . . . 
It cannot be supposed that this church was built by either 
of the two above-named religious orders of chivalry ” 
(Knights Hospitalers and Templars) “ as its consecration 
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took place in xioi, nearly twenty years before these orders 
were instituted." 

I have to acknowledge (and I do so with the 
greatest pleasure) the assistance rendered by my 
friend, Mr. Gerald Wilkes, of Galt, Ontario, in 
preparing plans of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
as it stood at various times since its first erection. 
I have also to acknowledge the courtesy of Messrs. 
Underwood and Underwood of New York, of 
M. Bonfil’s successor at Beyrout, and of Messrs. 
Deighton and Bell, who have given permission 
for the use of photographs and plans which are 
their property. 

Finally, I must thank my friend, the Rev. A. 
Naime, D.D., for most welcome and valuable assis- 
tance in the correction of proofs and arrangement 
of illustrations. 

H.T.F.D. 



C.H.S. 
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CHAPTER I 



TOPOGRAPHY OF THE CITY OF JERUSALEM 
AND THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY 
SEPULCHRE 

In its modem aspect and form, the ground occupied 
by the city of Jerusalem may be described as an 
uneven plateau having a general inclination from 
West to East and r unning southward into a kind 
of promontory between converging valleys. Of 
these valleys the western one, called Wady-er- 
Rababeh by the native inhabitants, is supposed to 
be the Valley of Hinnom ; the eastern one is the 
Valley of the Kedron or Valley of Jehoshaphat. 
Across the Valley of the Kedron from Jerusalem is 
Olivet, the Mount of Olives, " the mount that is 
before Jerusalem.” 1 The Valley of Hinnom, curv- 
ing eastward to meet the Valley of the Kedron, is 
shut in on the south by a hill distinguished, since 
the fifteenth century, by the name of " the Hill of 
Evil Counsel.” * From the junction of these two 

* i Kings xi. 7, with Dr. Skinner’s note, in the Century Bible. 

* Williams, Holy City , vol. I. Supplement, p. 56. The “ evil 
counsel ” is that of Judas Iscariot, whose bargain with the rulers 
of Jewry was said to have been struck in the high priest's sub- 
urban house on that hill. 

25 
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valleys the Wady-en-Nar (“ Valley of Fire ”) runs 
in a south-easterly direction down to the Monastery 
of Mar-Saba and the Dead Sea. 1 

Originally, the site which is now a plateau con- 
sisted of a group of hills standing between the 
Valley of Hinnom and the Valley of the Kedron. 
These hills were separated from each other by 
valleys or ravines which in the course of thirty 
centuries and in consequence of repeated demolitions 
and devastations have become choked with dibris 
and for the most part are no longer easy to trace, 
especially as inhabited houses stand upon the 
accumulated masses of ruin. The western hill , 
however, on which lay the “ Upper City ” or " Upper 
Market ” mentioned and described by Josephus,* 
and the eastern hill, the summit of which was 
occupied of old by the Temple of Jehovah, and is 
now covered by the “ Dome of the Rock,” * are 

i The name of the '* Valley of Fire ” may be derived from the 
infan ticidal holocausts offered by idolatrous kings of Judah on 
the ” Mount of Offence/* which is the southernmost part of 
Olivet. It is to be noted that the modern inhabitants speak of 
the Valley of the Kedron as the “ Valley of Hinnom/* This 
identification may be traced back as far as the fourth century c.B. 

1 Bell. Jud. V. iv. 1-2. For many centuries this hill has been 
called “ Sion ** by the Christians. G. A. Smith, Jerusalem , vol. 
I. pp. 161-165 and p. 145, note 4. 

* Kubbet-es-Sakhra. The building is commonly, but quite 
erroneously, called “ the Mosque of Omar/* But (a) it is not, 
properly speaking, a " mosque/* and (6) it was not erected by 
Omar. 
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still discernible ; especially the former. The ravine 
which separates these two hills, and is called by 
Josephus " the Valley of the Cheesemakers,” 1 is 
most clearly traceable in its southernmost part, 
outside the present circuit of the city walls, though 
indication of its existence is also furnished within 
the walls, to the west of the “ Haram-es-Sherif,” 
i.e. the Temple Precinct, by a depression in the 
ground.* The line of a third valley or ravine, 
bounding the western hill on its northern flank, is 
followed more or less closely by the thoroughfares 
leading eastwards from the Western or Jaffa Gate 
to the “ Gate of the Chain ” in the west wall of the 
Haram-es-Sherif.* The city walls form an irregular 
and indented quadrilateral, with a circuit of about 
two and a half miles. This circuit leaves out the 
southern half of the western hill and the southern 
declivity of the eastern or Temple hill — the declivity 
identified with "Ophel "and the site of the “ City of 
David.” 4 Inscriptions placed at various points upon 
these walls testify that they were rebuilt in a.h. 948 = 

1 Josephus, Bell. Jui. V. iv. 1. 

' The depression in which the modern " Street of the Mill 
Valley" runs. 

1 Watson, Jerusalem , pp. 6-9. 

4 See the plans of Jerusalem in Williams, Holy City ; Sanday, 
Sacred Sites of the Gospels (opp. p. 119) ; G. A. Smith, Jerusalem ; 
Watson, Jerusalem . With regard to “ Ophel " and the " City 
of David/' see Williams, op. cit. voL II. pp. 364-366 ; Smith, 
op. cit. vdl # I. pp. 135-169. 
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a.d. 1541-1542, at the order of Sultan Suleiman 
(" Solyman the Magnificent,” the conqueror of 
Rhodes, Belgrade, and Buda). 1 Tradition relates 
that the engineer who had charge of the work was 
put to death by the Sultan for not having included 
the southern part of the western hill, and with it 
the reputed Sepulchre of David, within the circuit.* 
The lines followed by the walls are the same as those 
of the fortifications assailed and stormed by the 
Crusaders in a.d. 1099, and these again appear to 
have been practically identical with the enceinte 
drawn for the city by Hadrian’s engineers, when it 
became a colonia civium Romanorum under the name 
of Elia Capitolina.* 

From the Jaffa Gate, 4 which opens about midway 

1 Syria and Egypt were annexed to the Ottoman Empire in 
a.d. 1517 by Suleiman’s father, Selim I. The year of the Hegira 
948= a.d. 1541-1542 which witnessed the rebuilding of the walls 
of Jerusalem, also witnessed the establishment of the head- 
quarters of a Pashalik at Buda, in Hungary. 

* Williams, H.C. vol. I. Supplement, pp. 39-40, and 64. 

* Dr. Schick, who for many years held the position of sanitary 
engineer to the municipality of Jerusalem, told the present writer 
in 1896 that in his opinion the circuit of the walls, as then stand- 
ing (i.e. as rebuilt by Sultan Suleiman), was identical with that 
of ASlia Capitolina. 

4 In native parlance, Bab-el- Khalil (“ the Gate of the Friend/* 
and so “ the Hebron Gate,** because the road to Hebron starts 
from this gate, and at Hebron is the sepulchre of Abraham “ the 
friend of God ** — Isa. xli. 8, 2 Chron. xx. 7, James ii. 23). It is 
called Porta David by mediaeval Christian writers. See 
Williams, H,C, vol. I. Supplement, p. 41. The gateway was 
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in the length of the western wall of the city, a street 
called David Street runs down eastwards in the 
direction of the Temple hill, terminating at the 
" Gate of the Chain ’* in the western wall of the 
Temple precinct . 1 To the left (of one facing east 
— i.e. to the north) of David Street lies the Haret- 
en-Nassara or “ Christian Quarter.” About a hun- 
dred and eighty yards down the street, and on the 
left hand, there opens a street leading northwards, 
nowadays called Christian Street, but in former times 
Patriarch Street* A hundred and fifty yards north 
of the junction of David Street and Christian Street 
a narrow lane leads off from the latter eastward, 
ending in a flight of steps which descends to the 
south side of the ** parvis ” or paved forecourt of 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

demolished in 1898, in order to admit the German Emperor. 
"Apare xtfXa*, ol (Lpxorrcs , vfi&r. ... 1 

1 Properly speaking, •* David Street M or (as the indigent* 
call it) “ Suk-el-Bizar " is the name of the western portion of 
the thoroughfare ; the eastern being '* Temple Street ** or " Suk 
Bab-es-Silsileh.” See the plan of the city in G. A. Smith, op. 
cit. vol. I. and the map, based on the Ordnance Survey of 1841, 
in Williams, H.C. at the end of vol. I. The " Christian Quarter/* 
occupying the north-west part of the city, is not the only part 
inhabited by Christians. There is also the Armenian Quarter on 
the western hill, south of “ David Street.** 

• Williams, H.C. vol. I. Supplement, p. 134 (document called 
" La Citez de Iherusalem **) ; Watson, Jerusalem , p. 199. Plan 
accompanying Mr. Jeffery’s third article on the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, in the Journal of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects , vol. XVII. p. 805 (Oct. 22, 1910) ; see also the Quar- 
terly Review , No. 379, p. 120. 
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From the foot of the steps, a narrow street, called 
Tanners’ Street (Haret-el-Debbaghln) , x gives access 
eastward to the Street of the Column Gate (Tank 
Bab-el-Amtid), which leads northward to the 
“ Column Gate ” (Bab-el-AmM), more generally 
known as the Damascus Gate, which is the principal 
northern entrance of the city.* To the north of 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre is the Khot-el- 
Khankeh ,* a street running from west to east. 
Christian Street ends in the Khot-d-Khankeh, and 

1 Palmer Street in the Middle Ages. At the eastern end, as 
we learn from the anonymous compiler of the mediaeval Pilgrim's 
Vade Mecum known as La Citez de Ikerusalem , there was “ the 
place of the Syrian goldsmiths, where they sold the palms which 
palmers bring from beyond the sea." This document dates 
from about a.d. 1200. The name " Tanners* Street " is derived 
from tanneries which at one time were installed in the ruins of 
mediaeval monastic buildings. See Williams, H,C. voL I. 
Supplement, pp. 18 and 134, and the plans in the Journal of Ike 

R. I.B.A. and the Quarterly Review referred to in the last 
note. 

• The “ Street of the Column Gate " was called the “ Street of 

S. Stephen ” in the Middle Ages. The part which lies nearest the 
Church of the Sepulchre is distinguished as Khan-ez-Zeit, i.e. the 
Oil Market. The column, from which the Arabic name of the 
northern gate is derived, disappeared long ago. It is shown in 
the Madeba Mosaic (sixth century : see Lowrie, Monuments of ike 
Early Church , p. 307, and Dowling, Orthodox Patriarchate of 
Jerusalem, p. 143), and is described in Adamnan, De Locis 
Sanctis , I. xi. (Geyer, Itinera Hierosolymitana, p. 239). For 
other names of this gate (Bab-es-Sham, Porta S. Stephani, Porta 
Neapolitana, Damascus Gate) see Williams, H.C. I. Supplement, 
pp. 41-42. 

• Sepulchre Street in the age of the Crusades. 
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the Tarik As-Sarai continues the latter on the east 
of the Tarik Bab-el-Amfid. 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre, then, lies 
within, and well within, the walls of Jerusalem. It 
is some four hundred yards distant from the Kasr- 
el-Jalud (" Goliath’s Castle "), 1 which stands in the 
north-west comer of the city. About the same 
distance parts the Church from the Damascus Gate. 
The Church includes the traditional site of Golgotha 
as well as that of the Sepulchre of Christ, and the 
Gospels represent both as lying without the city.* 
But the site of the Church has been an intra-mural 
One ever since its first dedication in a.d. 335, and 
indeed ever since the completion of Hadrian’s ASlia 
Capitolina, nearly two hundred years earlier. Those 
with whom the Emperor Constantine took counsel 
concerning the search for the Lord’s Sepulchre knew 
as well as we do the local relation in which the Gospel 
narratives set Golgotha and the Sepulchre to the 
city walls. It is at least possible that sites which 
are intra-mural now, and were intra-mural in /Elia 
Capitolina, were extra-mural when Pontius Pilate 
was governor of Judaea. In the case of the tradi- 
tional site of the Sepulchre of Christ this possibility 

1 The site of the Kasr-el-Jalud may be identical with that of 
the tower Psephinus described by Josephus in B.J. V. iv. 3 ; 
Williams, H.C. Supplement to vol. I. p. 85. 

* See Matt, xxvii. 32, Mark xv. 20, John xix. 17, 20, 41, and 
Heb. xiii. 12. 
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becomes a certainty, at any rate for some epoch 
anterior to the building and fortifying of A21ia 
Capitolina. The Holy Sepulchre u>os originally a 
rock-hewn sepulchre, whether it is, or is not, the 
sepulchre in which Joseph of Arimathaea laid the 
dead body of our Lord. At the time when it was 
hewn out of the rock, it must have lain outside the 
circuit of the city walls. 1 

1 Burial within the walls of cities was not an Israelite custom. 
It is true that the tombs of David, Solomon, and most of their 
successors lay within the walls of Jerusalem (see i Kings ii. io, 
ad. 43, adv. 31, xv. 8, 24, aodi. 50 ; 2 Kings ix. 28, adi. 19, adv. 20, 
xv. 7, 38, xvi. 20 ; 2 Chron. xxarii. 33 ; it is not certain that the 
burial-places of Manasseh, Amon, and Josiah — see 2 Kings xxi. 18, 
26, xxiii. 30— were within the walls), but Ezekiel censured the 
practice (xliii. 7-9). Furthermore, what might be allowed to 
kings might not be allowed to other folk. The evidence of the 
New Testament points to burial without the walls of cities and 
towns : see Luke vii. 12, John xi. 20, 33, 38. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE HISTORY OF THE SEPULCHRE, 

A.D. 3O-I3O 

In a.d. 41 the Kingdom of Herod the Great, which 
had been divided since his death (4 B.c.), was re- 
united in the hand of his grandson Herod Agrippa, 
the Herod of Acts xii., by the Emperor Claudius. 1 
The new King of the Jews found that an extensive 
suburb had grown up immediately without the 
northern defences of Jerusalem, which at that 
time ran along an irregular, indented line, the 
extreme points of which are now severally repre- 
sented by the citadel (A 1 Kala) close to the Jaffa 
Gate and the barracks in the north-west comer of the 
Haram-es-Sherif or Temple Precinct. To what 
extent the growth of this suburb had advanced at 
the time when Pontius Pilate was recalled from the 
government of Judaea, i.e. a.d. 37, or whether it 
had then even begun, are questions which can only 
be answered by conjecture drawn from evidence of 

1 On Herod Agrippa, see Williams, H.C. vol. I. pp. 140-150 ; 
Morrison, The Jews under the Romans , pp. 158-159. 

C.H.S. 33 3 
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a very scanty sort. Evidence, however, there is, 
and some use can be made of it. " The place called 
* The Skull ’ ” 1 must have been outside, though 
not far outside, the city, and to the north of it. 
" As they came out, they found a man of Cyrene, 
Simon by name : him they compelled to bear his 
cross.”* “ This title then read many of the Jews ; 
for the place where Jesus was crucified was nigh 
to the city.” * Only on the north side of the city 
would there have been space enough, near the 
walls, for a great concourse of people, such as 
watched the Crucifixion . 4 On the west, south and 
east, the walls ran along precipitous ground.* 

“ In the place where He was crucified there was a 
garden ; and in the garden a new sepulchre, wherein 
was never man yet laid. There laid they Jesus 
therefore, because of the Jews’ preparation-day ; 
for the sepulchre was nigh at hand.” The sepulchre 
was *' hewn out in the rock.” * The existence of a 

1 There is nothing in the Gospels to suggest that Golgotha was 
a “ hill ” or any sort of eminence. The real origin of the name 
is unknown. 

a Matt, xxvii. 32 (££epx6p*roi), Mark xv. 20 and 21 (lp%6fuPop 
dr* dypov), John xix. 17. 

• John xix. 20. 

4 Luke xxiii. 48 (rdpres ol <rv/xxapayevofievoi $x\ot ivl ryp Oeuplap 
Tadrqp). 

* See the description in Josephus, B.J. V. iv. 1 and plans of 
Jerusalem in Williams, H.C. ; Smith, Jerusalem ; Hastings, 
Did. of the Bible ; Sanday, Sacred Sites of the Gospels. 

4 Matt, xxvii. 60, Mark xv. 46, Luke xxiii. 53. The sepulchre 
near the place of crucifixion ; John xix. 41-42. 
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garden does not necessarily imply that of a dwelling- 
house immediately adjoining it. Joseph’s house 
may have been within the city. The fact that there 
was a tomb in the garden makes it indeed improbable 
that Joseph’s house adjoined the garden, for in that 
case it would have been “ sanctified ” with all that 
was in it, as soon as a dead body had been placed 
in the tomb. 1 There may have been other gardens, 
and probably there were other tombs, in the vicinity. 
But on the whole the evidence of the New Testament 
indicates that few, if any dwellings, were to be found 
in this vicinity at the time when the Crucifixion 
took place. The exact date of the Crucifixion is 
not known. Our Lord “ suffered under Pontius 
Pilate,” but Pilate was governor of Judaea for more 
than ten years, viz. a.d. 26-37.* The year 37, 
therefore, is the latest year to which the Crucifixion 
can be assigned. The evidence of the Gospels 
indicates an earlier date, but how much earlier is 
uncertain.* 

By A.D. 41 a suburb large enough to be called 

1 Jevoiis, Hist, of Religion , pp. 66, 76-78, 80. 

1 Pilate was sent into exile in Gaul by Caligula (Williams, 
H.C. I. 132), who became princeps in the latter part of March, 
a.d. 37. Tiberius died on March 16 (Sueton., Tiberius , c. 73 ; 
Tacitus, Ann. vi. 50). 

• The year indicated in Luke iii. 1 is a.d. 28-29. John men- 
tions three Passovers in our Lord's public ministry (ii. 13, vi. 4, 
arii. 1). These would be the Passovers of a.d. 30, 31 and 32. 
But the Paschal Full Moon did not fall on a Friday in any of 
those years. 
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the " New City " had grown up immediately without 
the northern walls of Jerusalem. 1 It might have 
grown up in five years, but possibly a full decade 
may reasonably be supposed as the period within 
which this " New Jerusalem ” came into being. 
That burial-places were disturbed and built over is 
a thing impossible to believe. Thus Joseph's 
garden would be preserved, being protected by the 
sanctity of the tomb enclosed within it. The Chris- 
tians in Jerusalem would be able to point out to 
" strangers and pilgrims," not only the Sepulchre 
of David,* but also the Sepulchre of Jesus the Son 
of David. With full assurance they could repeat 
the angel's invitation, “ Come, see the place where 
the Lord lay." * 

For the defence of the new suburb, Herod Agrippa 
began the construction of a wall which appears to 
have taken much the same course as the present 
northern wall of the city. 4 But having begun to 
build, he was not able to finish. The enterprise 
attracted the notice and stirred the suspicions of 
the governor of Syria, Gaius Vibius Marsus, who 
ordered the king to abandon his design. The 
foundation-courses, however, had all been laid 

1 Josephus, B.J. V. iv. 2. 

* Acts ii. 29. 

• Matt, xxviii. 6. 

4 Josephus, l.c.; Smith, Jerusalem , vol. I. Map 6 and pp. 
* 44 - 247 * 
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before the work was stopped, and in A.D. 70 the 
Jewish insurgents built up the wall to a height 
sufficient to enable them to hold it for fifteen days 
against Titus and his army. 1 

The burning of the " New City ” by Cestius 
Gallusin a.d. 66 * left little for Titus to order in A.D. 
70 by way of further destruction there, but what 
little remained to be done must have been done, 
either by direct command of the Imperator, or 
as an inevitable accompaniment of the siege 
operations.* 

When the last efforts of the besieged had been 
beaten down, Titus caused all that remained of the 
city to be demolished and “ laid on heaps ” with 
the exception of the three great towers of Hippicus, 
Phasaelus, and Mariamne on the western hill, and 
a portion of the western wall. These were preserved 
for the accommodation and defence of the Tenth 
Legion, which was left in occupation of the city. 4 

The survivors of the triple scourge of famine, 
pestilence, and the sword, which had afflicted 
Jerusalem, were carried off into captivity.* Save 

1 Josephus, B.J. V. iv. 2, vii. 2. 

* lb. op. cit. II. xix. 4. 

• The besiegers advanced through the “ New City ” to the 
attack upon the Second Wall, which ran in a general north-east 
direction from the north front of the " Upper City ” to the 
Castle Antonia at the north-west comer of the Temple Precinct. 

4 Josephus, B.J . VII. i. 6. 

1 Josephus, B.J . VI. ix. 3, VII. ii. 3, iii. 1, v. 5. 
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for the cantonment of the Tenth Legion in what 
had been the Upper City, Jerusalem was left desolate. 

How long this desolation continued unbroken, 
save for the presence of the Roman garrison — an 
army of observation stationed in a conquered pro- 
vince — cannot be stated with exactness. It appears, 
however, that by a.d. 130 the waste places of Jeru- 
salem were being built up, albeit very slowly. The 
Emperor Hadrian, visiting the site of Jerusalem 
in that year, in the course of one of his journeys 
through the provinces of the Empire, found a small 
Christian settlement upon the western hill. 1 After 
the unsuccessful attempt made by Cestius Gallus, 
the governor of Syria, to repress the tumults which 
broke out in Jerusalem in a.d. 66, the Christian 
inhabitants of the city, knowing that its doom was 
sealed by the momentary success of the insurgents, 
withdrew to Pella in the region east of the Jordan. 
Some time, though how soon is not known, after 
the capture and destruction of Jerusalem, they 
returned to the scene of the tragedy,* and began to 
do their part, though it could only be a small part, 
towards “ raising up the former desolations." The 
building in which they assembled and met together 

1 Williams, H.C. vol. I. pp. 205-206, and II. pp. 507-508, 
quoting Epiphanius, de Ponder thus et Mensuris, c. 14. 

* Williams, H. C. vol. I, pp. 199-203 ; Eusebius, Hist . Eccl. 
II. 5 and 11. 
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for prayer and praise and the breaking of bread 
was believed, three hundred years later, to be still 
in existence ; it was also believed to be the house 
containing the upper room in which the Supper of 
the Lord had been instituted as His memorial, and 
the Holy Ghost had descended upon the disciples. 1 
It is quite possible that the building in which the 
Christians of Jerusalem assembled for worship in 
the time of Hadrian was still in existence under 
Constantine and Theodosius, or even under Jus- 
tinian, but it cannot have been the very house in 
which took place the institution of the Lord's Supper 
and the Descent of the Holy Ghost. That house 
must have perished in the catastrophe of a.d. 70.* 

It is possible, however, that the church which 

1 Williams, Jf.C. vol. II. pp. 507-508. Epiphanius, quoted 
onp. 508 (see note i, p. 38), was bishop of Constantia (Salamis) in 
Cyprus under Valens and Theodosius I., i.e. between 365 and 
395 c.e. Etheria, who visited Jerusalem not later than a.d. 
390, expressly identifies the Church of Sion with the place where 
the Holy Ghost descended upon the company of the faithful 
(Peregrinatio, c. 43, in Geyer, Itinera Hierosolymitana, pp. 93, 
94 ; see also Duchesne, Christian Worship [E.T.], pp. 516 and 
570). Cyril of Jerusalem calls this church “ the upper Church 
of the Apostles ” (Catech. xvi. 4 : date, a.d. 347 or 348 ; quoted 
below, ch. iv. n. 2, p. 77). 

* See note 1, p. 38. The site of the Sion Church mentioned by 
Epiphanius and Etheria, the ** Upper Church of the Apostles " 
mentioned by Cyril (see the last note) is identified with that of 
the building called by Moslems and Jews the Sepulchre of David, 
which stands outside and to the south of th$ modern walls, on 
the western hill. 
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stood on the western hill of Jerusalem in a.d. 130 
occupied nearly, if not exactly, the site of the house 
of the Lord’s Supper and the Descent of the Holy 
Ghost. Amid all the confusion of the ruins covering 
the whole of the ground occupied by the city of 
Herod the Great, the three massive and lofty towers 
erected by him and purposely spared by Titus from 
destruction remained as landmarks, by reference to 
which obliterated sites might be identified, if not 
with absolute correctness, at any rate with some 
considerable degree of approximation thereto. 
Furthermore, it is not likely that the return from 
Pella was delayed very long after the end of the 
Jewish War. Homes are homes — even when they 
lie in ruins. The Church of Jerusalem in those 
days was mainly a Jewish community, and must 
have cherished a Jewish love and veneration for the 
city, even (or indeed, especially) in her desolation. 
The days of sojourning in the country east of Jordan 
are not reasonably to be supposed to have been so 
prolonged that few, if any, of those who returned 
had seen the city in all her glory. 1 

If the identification of the site of the house of 
the Lord’s Supper was possible, so too must that 
of the site of the Sepulchre have been. It is not 

1 The siege of Jerusalem came to an end in September, a.d. 
70. So far as one can tell, the exiles at Pella might have re- 
turned at any time in the course of a.d. 71 — i.e. within five years 
from the time of their flight from the Holy City. 
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the writer's contention that the identification in 
either instance was geometrically exact. Some 
allowance for possibility of error must be made. 
But it need not be a very large one. Landmarks 
still remained in existence. There were the 
three great towers mentioned above. The ruins 
of the Tower Psephinus would form another land- 
mark. The “ Great North Road," along which 
armies and caravans had approached or left the 
city, coming from or going to Samaria, Damascus, 
and Antioch, must have been kept clear by 
the Roman authorities for the convenience of 
the army of observation stationed in the ruined 
city. Joseph’s garden, when the siege was over, 
no doubt presented a scene of devastation like 
the garden of Hougomont after the battle of 
Waterloo, or gardens innumerable in the north of 
France a few years ago. But the sepulchre- 
cavern itself would not have been injured. The 
Romans would not be interested in wrecking it, 
even if the operation had been an easy one, as it 
would certainly not have been. 

We may conclude, then, that there is no impro- 
bability inherent in the supposition that the Chris- 
tians of Jerusalem, after the return from Pella, were 
able to identify, with at least a very near approach 
to complete correctness, the site of Joseph's garden 
and, with it, that of the Lord’s Sepulchre. 
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It is true that to prove that a thing was possible 
is not the same as proving that it actually happened. 
The objection has to be faced — granted that the 
Christians of Jerusalem, after the devastation of 
the city by the Romans in a.d. 70, could have 
identified the site of Joseph's garden and the Sepul- 
chre of Christ, did they do it ? There is indeed in 
all the extant literature of Christendom down to 
the time of Origen (-f- a.d. 250) no mention of or 
allusion to any veneration of holy places. 1 But the 
argument from silence is not always decisive. In 
this instance it may be countered by the question 
whether the Christians of the Apostolic and Sub- 
Apostolic epochs would have been careless even of 
preserving the remembrance of the place where the 
Lord suffered death and was buried, and bequeath- 
ing it to those who came after them. No doubt 
there were difficulties to encounter, and the exist- 
ence of those difficulties may have thrust an element 
of error into the tradition, but it cannot justly be 
supposed that no effort was made to surmount 
them, and it is not probable that the error was 
very great. 

1 See the article " Holy Places ” In Smith and Cheetham's 
Dictionary of Christian Antiquities , vol. I. p. 774. 
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Silk CAPITOLINA 

The devastation of Jerusalem by Titus is most 
probably to be accounted for in the same way as 
the former devastation by Nebuchadnezzar is 
accounted for in the letter of " Rehum the chan- 
cellor and Shimshai the scribe ” to the King of 
Persia, incorporated in the Book of Ezra. Once 
more the city had shown itself “ a rebellious city, 
and hurtful unto kings and provinces." 1 Once 
more seditions had been moved within it, as of old 
time. For this cause, therefore, it was destroyed. 
It is unnecessary to suppose that Titus aimed at 
the destruction of the Jewish religion through the 
demolition of its principal sanctuary. The Jewish 
religion was not proscribed. The sacrifices ordained 
in the Law could indeed no longer be offered, but 
a multitude of other ordinances could be, and were, 
observed. Moses and the Prophets continued to be 
read in the synagogues every Sabbath day. The 
didrachmon hitherto paid by the Chosen People, in 
the Diaspora as well as in Palestine, to the treasury 
of Jehovah in Jerusalem was now paid to that of 
1 Ezra iv. 15. 

43 
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Jupiter Capitolinus in Rome, but the payment was 
exacted as a war-indemnity, not as a recognition of 
Jupiter as the one and only God. Jews were not, 
as Christians were, exposed to the taunt, “ Non 
licet vos esse." 

The calamities which befell Jewry in the epoch 
between the death of Herod the Great and the 
accession of Antoninus Pius (i.e. between 4 B.c. 
and a.d. 138) were mainly due to the fanaticism 
of the Nationalist factions who held that for the 
Chosen People there was no choice, save that of 
"world-power or annihilation." Fortunately for 
all concerned, this fanaticism never gained posses- 
sion of the whole nation simultaneously. Jewish 
rebellions were always local. The Jews of Syria 
and Asia Minor remained quiet, while their com- 
patriots rose against the power of Rome in Judaea 
in a.d. 66, in Cyprus and Cyrene fifty years later, 
and again in Judaea in a.d. 132. These uprisings 
were the work of " zealots," but “ zealotry " was 
not the religion of the whole nation, and so long as 
that was the case, the Roman Government could 
afford to continue its recognition of Judaism as a 
religio licita . 1 

1 The occurrences related by Josephus, B.J. VII. iii. 2-3 and 
v. 2 are noteworthy in this connection. The Syro-Hellenic 
populace of Antioch clamoured for the expulsion of their Jewish 
fellow-townsmen, but Titus refused to yield to this demonstra- 
tion of Anti-Semitism. 
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The policy followed by the Emperors in dealing 
with the Jews may be charged with inconsistency, 
but the Jewish problem was no easier for Gentile 
powers in those times than it is now. That the 
Emperors and their vicegerents were not altogether 
disinclined to grant some relaxation of the restraints 
imposed upon Jewish nationalism is shown by the 
fact that, in the course of the sixty years following 
the destruction of the Temple, Jews as well as Chris- 
tians were permitted to settle amid the ruins that 
bestrewed the site of the Holy City. Hadrian — so 
Epiphanius asserts — found seven synagogues of 
Jews when he visited Jerusalem in A.D. 130. 1 On 
the other hand, the same Emperor permitted and 
ratified, if he did not actually order, the extension 
of the law against castration to cover the practice 
of circumcision.* 

Besides the Jews and Christians whom Hadrian 

1 Epiphanius, de Ponderibus et Mensuris , c. 14 : Epiphanius 
also asserts that one of these synagogues still existed in the time 
of Constantine. From a comparison of the passage referred to 
with the Itinerarium Burdigalense (Geyer, Itinera Hierosoly- 
mitana, p. 3f.),in which one synagogue out of a former seven is 
mentioned as existing in a.d. 333, it is plain that Epiphanius 
derived his information from the local Christian tradition. 

* Mommsen, Roman Provinces , vol. II. pp. 228-229 (E.T.). 
An edict issued by Antoninus Pius permitted the Jews to cir- 
cumcise their own offspring, but made circumcision in all other 
cases a capital offence. This meant that Judaism was thence- 
forth a religio licita only for those who were Jews by race, 
*E PpaToi "Efipaiwy. 
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found dwelling amid the ruins of Herodian Jeru- 
salem, there must also have been some pagans — 
and probably more of these than of Jews and Chris- 
tians taken together. The Tenth Legion occupied 
a permanent camp (castra stativa) on the western 
hill, and in the vicinity of such a camp there was 
always a collection of traders of various sorts. 
Moreover, time-expired men often settled down near 
the camp in which they had served, though it is not 
certain that this was the case — at any rate, to a 
notable degree — with the castra Legionis Dccimce 
Fretensis at Jerusalem. 1 

Hadrian, then, coming to Jerusalem in A.D. 130, 
found the cantonment of the Tenth Legion on the 
western hill, with canaba, small dwellings occupied 
by a civilian population, scattered around and 
about. It is most probable that he had already 
decided upon establishing, in the place of the former 
metropolis of the Jewish nation, a colonia civiutn 
Romanorum, to be peopled by veterans from the 
Tenth and other legions stationed in Palestine and 
Syria, and to be organized, after the manner of all 
such colonia, as a miniature Rome. The design 

1 On the subject of the formation of municipalities out of 
legionary camps and the canaba collected round them, see 
Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, Art. " Castra" 
(vol. I. p. 369) ; Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aure- 
lius, pp. 207-208 ; Arnold, Roman Provincial Administration, 
pp. 229-231. 
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was part and parcel of his general policy of extend* 
ing Roman municipal institutions through the pro* 
vinces of the Empire . 1 There is no reason to sup- 
pose that it was especially an “ Anti-Semitic ” 
measure . 1 

The administration of the law prohibiting castra- 
tion as a law prohibiting circumcision had already 
stirred up Jewish fanaticism. To the fire already 
kindled fresh fuel was added when the Emperor's 
purpose of founding a Roman colony on the site of 
Jerusalem became known. The building of a 
Roman city on that site meant the erection of idol- 
shrines on holy ground — even on the Mountain of 
the House of the Lord — and the permanent estab- 
lishing of pagan abominations in the place which 
the Lord had chosen to put His Name there.* 
Inflamed by the oratory of Rabbi Akiba, and pro- 
vided with a " war-lord " in the person of a brigand 
who assumed the name Bar-Khokeba, “ Son of the 
Star," in token of a claim that in him was to be 

1 Stuart Jones, The Roman Empire (Story of the Nations), 
p. 185. 

1 Vespasian had established a colony of veterans at Emmaus 
after the war of a.d. 66-70, but without giving them a municipal 
organization. Hadrian's design followed up and completed 
Vespasian's measure. 

* Possibly the Jews hoped that some day the Tenth Legion 
might be withdrawn from Jerusalem. The presence of the 
legion inevitably brought pagan rites with it — the eagle-stan- 
dard, for example, was a sacred symbol. 
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f ulfill ed the prophecy of Balaam concerning the 
Star that should arise out of Jacob, 1 the Jews of 
Palestine rose in furious rebellion against the 
Imperial power. At first, the uprising carried all 
before it. The Roman authorities were unprepared, 
and the legion cantoned at Jerusalem was quite 
unequal to dealing effectively with the rebel forces. 
Jerusalem was abandoned, and the rebels, taking 
possession of the place, began to rebuild the Temple. 
Their initial successes, however, augured no more 
reliably for the ultimate issue of the war than those 
of their predecessors in the rebellion of A.D. 66. 
For at least three years, indeed, they maintained 
a most desperate resistance against the forces 
despatched to Palestine by Hadrian, and placed 
under the command of the legate Julius Severus, 
who had distinguished himself in Britain. Pales- 
tine became a scene of prolonged siege-warfare. 
From the account preserved in the epitome of Dio 
Cassius’ history, it appears that nearly six hundred 
fortified towns and villages had to be attacked and 
stormed by the Romans. Bar-Khokeba died while 
conducting the defence of Jerusalem, but his son 
continued to lead and direct the rebellion. The 
last stand was made at Bether, a place identified 
with Khirbet-el-Yehfid, hard by the village of 
Bitttr, about eight miles from Jerusalem in a south- 

1 Nam. xadv, 17. 
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westerly direction. There, in the final massacre, 
perished Rabbi Akiba, and Rufus the son of Bar- 
Khokeba. If Dio Cassius is to be believed — and 
there appears to be no reason why he should not 
be believed — five hundred and eighty thousand 
persons were slain in the sieges and captures of the 
rebel strongholds. It was a war in which neither 
side had any thought of showing mercy . 1 

The new city of Hadrian's design was now laid 
out and built up. Like other Roman municipal 
creations, it had its Capitol and Forum, for it was 
Rome in miniature. The Capitol of Rome was the 
" head ’’ or *' high place ” of the city, not only 
because it was a hill, but also — and mainly — because 
the Temple of Jupiter, “ Optimus Maximus,” stood 
upon it. The eastern hill of Jerusalem is lower than 
the western, but upon it had stood the national 
temple of Jewry. Naturally and inevitably, it 
became the Capitoline Mount of Hadrian’s city, so 
constituted by the building of a temple dedicated 
to Jupiter Capitolinus upon the very ground which 
had once been occupied by the inner courts, the 
Holy Place, and the Holy of Holies dedicated to 
Iahve Sebaoth. The site of the Forum can only 
be conjectured ; it probably lay either on the ground 

1 See Williams, H.C. I. pp. 205-209 ; Mommsen, Roman 
Provinces , II. pp. 224-225 (E.T.). Williams, H.C. I. pp. 209- 
213 gives an interesting account of his identification of the site 
of Bether in April, 1843. 

C.H.S. 4 
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between the existing Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
and the Khan-ez-Zeit (i.e. the Oil-Market, which is 
part of the Tarik Bab-el-Amud), or between the 
German Church of the Saviour, to the south-east of 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and David Street. 
The pilgrim Etheria, who visited Jerusalem about 
A.D. 385, describes the return of the Whit -Sunday 
procession from the Mount of Olives as follows. 
" Then they come down, singing hymns ; the people, 
one and all, with the bishop chanting hymns or anti- 
phons befitting the day, and thus they come slowly 
to the Martyrium. 1 By the time they arrive at the 
gate of the city * it is already night, and torches to 
the number of quite two hundred are brought out 
to light the people. As it is some distance from the 
gate to the great church, i.e. the Martyrium, the 
progress thither occupies the time until perhaps 
the second hour of the night, for it is made slowly, 
in order not to weary the people. The great doors 
in that side of the Martyrium which adjoins the 
market-street being opened, the whole congregation, 
singing hymns, enters with the bishop.” * The side 
of the “ great church ” or " Martyrium ” in which 

1 I.e. the basilica built by Constantine near the site of the 
Holy Sepulchre. See p. 120. 

* I.e. the gate (or one of the gates) in the east wall of the city. 

• Etheria Peregrinatio, c. 43. See Geyer, Itinera Hierosoly- 
mitana, p. 95 (Geyer calls the document “ Silvias Peregrinatio "), 
or Duchesne, Christian Worship , p. 576 (E.T.). 
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are the great doors is called “ quintana pars " in 
Etheria’s narrative. Now in the Roman camp 
described by the third-century author Hyginus, 
the street running across the camp behind the 
prcetorium (headquarters) was called Via Quintana, 
and the grammarian Festus, whose “ floruit " is 
assigned to the Antonine epoch, explains Quintana 
as “porta in castris post praetorium, ubi rerum 
utensilium forum sit." 1 The plan of a camp would 
naturally be reproduced to some extent in that of 
a town laid out for a settlement of veterani : hence 
we may suppose that the Via Quintana implied in 
Etheria’s narrative ran near a prcetorium. Again, 
in the camp described by Hyginus there was an open 
space called forum in front of the prcetorium , with 
a tribunate on one side and an augurale (place for 
taking auspices) on the other. The Via Quintana 
of Hadrian's city may be identified with the colon- 
naded street represented in the Madeba Mosaic as 
running right across it from north to south, and 
immediately to the east of Constantine’s basilica 
and the circular building in which the Holy Sepulchre 
was enclosed. 1 The prcetorium and forum would 

1 Lewis and Short, Latin Dictionary , s.v. quintanus. Smith, 
Diet, of Greek and Roman Antiquities, vol. I. pp. 376, 379. 

1 See reproductions in Lowrie, Monuments of the Early Church , 
p. 307, and Dowling, Orthodox Patriarchate of Jerusalem, p. 143. 
The Madeba Mosaic is assigned to the time of Justinian, who 
reigned a.d. 527-565. The long colonnaded street was a detail 
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naturally be constructed in a fairly central position, 
and such a position would be found in the vicinity 
of the sites now occupied by the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, the German Church of the Saviour, and 
the German Consulate . 1 The Via Quintana may 
have run between the prcetorium and the forum, 
having the former on the east and the latter on the 
west.* 

In Rome itself, the Forum of Julius enclosed a 
temple of Venus Genetrix, and not far from the 
Forum Romanum (the original Forum) Hadrian 
had built a great temple dedicated to Venus and 
Rome. In ££lia Capitolina, as his city built on the 
site of Jerusalem was named, there was a temple 
of Venus on the site now occupied by the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre.* The relation of Hadrian’s 
temple of Venus and Rome to the Forum Romanum 

adopted from the design of Greek cities founded in Syria, Pales- 
tine and Egypt by Alexander and his successors. See the 
descriptions of Antioch and Alexandria in Smith, Diet, of Ancient 
Geography , vol. I., or Holm, Hist, of Greece, vol. IV. ch. xiv. and 
xx. Plan of Antioch in Baedeker's Palestine and Syria . 

1 See the plan of Jerusalem in G. A. Smith, Jerusalem, vol. I. 
(pocket at end). 

1 The architect or engineer who planned Hadrian's city might 
reasonably be allowed some liberty in arranging the Via Quintana , 
Prmtorium and Forum . 

* The existing church occupies the site of the buildings 
erected by Constantine in the nine years 326-335 c.b. Those 
buildings were erected upon the site previously occupied by the 
Venus-temple : Eusebius, Vita Constantini, III. 25-28. See pp. 
71-72 below. 
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suggests a similar relation between the temple of 
Venus and the forum in AJlia Capitolina. Part, if 
not the whole, of this temple was built upon an 
artificial mound. This arrangement was doubtless 
resorted to in order to give greater dignity to the 
outward aspect of the temple. 1 

Besides these buildings, the new city contained 
two public baths and a theatre. There was also a 
basilica terminating in three apses, and a great 
public fountain called the Tetranymphon. A struc- 
ture known as the Dodecapylon was probably a 
hippodrome ; this would best be placed outside the 
walls — perhaps in the western valley. The city 
was divided into “ wards ” {vici, &/uf>oSa), each 
under the authority of a " ward-master ” ( vico - 
magister, anfoSdpxijsi).* 

The plan of Jerusalem contained in the Madeba 
Mosaic, which dates from about A.D. 550, shows a 
large semicircular open place lying immediately 
within the northern gate of the city, and in this 
open place a lofty column.* It is quite uncertain 
whether this " void place in the entrance of the 

1 The temples of Divus Iulius and Roma JEtema et Venus 
Felix in Rome were built upon great podia of concrete. See 
Smith, Did. of Greek and Roman Antiquities, Art. *' Templum M 
(voL II. pp. 791, 792). 

s Chronicon Paschale, ad ann. III. Imp. JElii Hadrian!. 

* See Dowling, Orthodox Patriarchate of Jerusalem, p. 143; 
Lowxie, Monuments of ike Early Church, p. 307. 
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gate 99 was part of the original plan of the city or 
not. If it was, we may suppose that it was a forum . 1 
It would not, however, necessarily be the forum, 
where the seats of judgment were. An open place 
just within one of the gates might be the usual 
place of judgment in Samaria when it was the chief 
city of Israel, and 99 the Pavement 99 with the 
99 judgment-seat,” where Pilate delivered Jesus to 
be crucified, was near the northern wall of the 
99 Upper City” of that day . 1 But when Samaria 
became Sebaste , 3 the agora must have been set 
more or less in the middle of the city, according to 
the Greek usage, while Jerusalem 99 under Pontius 
Pilate ” was not yet a Roman city, and the Roman 
governor’s Praetorium was the palace formerly 
occupied by Herod and his son Archelaus. When 
iElia Capitolina, which was a Roman city, was 
built, the Forum where 99 the seats of judgment 99 
were, would naturally be assigned to a central 
position, Roman practice in this matter being at 
one with that of the Greeks. If, then, the semi- 
circular open place shown in the Madeba Mosaic 
was part of the original plan of JE\m, it must have 

1 As it is semicircular (or nearly so) it cannot very well be 
identified with the icddpa mentioned in the Paschal Chronicle 
(l.c.), even if K 68 pa could be taken in the sense of a quadrant. 

1 i Kings xxii. io ; John x ix. 13, 16. G. A. Smith, Jeru$alem t 
vol. II. p. 573 *• 

• Jos. B. J. I. xxi. 2, Ant. XV. ix. 12. 
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been a secondary, purely commercial forum. Turn- 
ing now to the other alternative, viz. that the open 
place just within the northern gate was added to, 
or rather inserted in, the lay-out of the city after 
Hadrian's day — it is possible that Constantine 
encroached upon the forum of JElia. when he built 
a “ house of prayer ” over the Holy Tomb, and a 
great basilica to the east thereof, that to compensate 
the municipality for this disturbance he caused a 
new forum to be paved and built, and that this 
new forum is the open place by the northern gate 
in the> Madeba Mosaic . 1 

The origin of the column in this open place is 
equally uncertain. Even if this open place was 
included, as a secondary forum , 1 in the original plan 
of iElia, it does not follow that the column also 
dates from the first days of Hadrian’s city, though 
Hadrian might very well have had it in mind to 
reproduce here, on a small scale, the Forum of 
Trajan with its celebrated column. If the column 
is not to be regarded as a monument of Hadrian, 
it will best be thought of as a monument of Con- 

1 The outline of the ground-plan of this piazza, in the Madeba 
Mosaic, recalls the curving porticoes of the Forum of Constantine 
in the New Rome. See W. G. Holmes, The Age of Justinian and 
Theodora, vol. I* p. 69. The ground by the north gate might have 
been, at the time, the most convenient site for a new forum. 

1 Like the Forum Boarium and the Forum Holitorium in 
Republican Rome. 
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stantine. 1 In any case, it may justly be identified 
with the column seen about a.d. 670 by the pilgrim 
Arculf, and described by him to Abbot Adamnan 
of Iona.* 

There is no detailed account of the walls of 
Hadrian's city, but it appears that their circuit 
was smaller than that of the walls described by 
Josephus and demolished by Titus. The walls of 
Herodian Jerusalem had enclosed the whole of the 
western hill, the hill of the “ Upper City ” or “ Upper 
Market.” * From statements made by Eusebius of 
Caesarea, the “ Bordeaux Pilgrim,” and Cyril of 
Jerusalem, it is to be inferred that in their day — 
i.e. in the former half of the fourth century c.E. — 
a considerable portion of that hill was land out in 
cornfields and cucumber-gardens. 4 Unoccupied 

1 Porphyry column in the Foram of Constantine at Constanti- 
nople : Holmes, op. cit. l.c. ; columns also in the Fora of Theo- 
dosius and Arcadins ; ib. op. cit. pp. 72, 78. 

* Geyer, I tin. Hierosol. pp. 239, 307 ; Bada Hist. Angl. V. 
16-17 ; Wright, Early Travels, p. 3. Arculf (or, more probably, 
Adamnan) places the column to the north of the holy places (i.e. 
the Holy Sepulchre, etc.), but in the midst of the city. The 
main north gate, however, is about midway along the north 
front thereof. 

* See Josephus, B.J. V. iv. 2, and G. A. Smith, op. cit., vol. 
II. map viii. 

4 Eusebius, Dem. Evang. VI. 13 and VIII. 15 (" we have seen 
with our own eyes Sion sown and ploughed by Romans ” — fulfil- 
ment of Micah iii. 12 — " and Jerusalem in desolation, like a 
shed in a garden ” — fulfilment of Isa. i. 8). IHnerarium Burdi- 
galense in Geyer, Itinera H ierosolymitana, p. 22 : et septem 
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spaces within the walls of a dty might of course be 
utilized in this manner, 1 but the "Bordeaux Pil- 
grim ” speaks of passing outside the walls on the 
way from the Temple Precinct to " Sion," i.e. the 
western hill.* In Herodian Jerusalem, this would 
have been a very inconvenient route to take.* The 
Pool of Siloam, lying south of the Temple, and 
enclosed within the Herodian city, lay outside the 
circuit of Elia Capitolina until a.d. 438-439, when 
it was taken within the line of a new wall added by 
the Empress Eudocia to the existing defences. 4 

Eudocia’s wall was probably built for the definite 
purpose of protecting holy monuments. The monu- 
ments to be protected were (1) the Pool of Siloam, 
(2) the Church of Sion, and (3) the remains of the 
house of Caiaphas. The second of these, the Church 

synagogae, quae illic fuerunt, una tan turn remansit : reliquae 
autem arantur et seminantur, sicut Isaias propheta dixit ** (he 
should have said “ Michaeas "). Cyril of Jerusalem, Catech. 
xvi. c. 18 ; to the same effect as Eusebius, l.c. (quoting Micah 
iii. 12 and Isa. i. 8 ; assigning both logia to Isaiah ) — aiKVTjXdrup 
wvp 6 t6toi ( drj \ . if Stwp) xexXiJpwrcu. 

1 As in Constantinople, in the last years of the Christian 
Empire. 

s I tin. Burdig. in Geyer, l.c. : Item exeuntibus Hierusalem, 
nt ascendas Sion. 

* It would have necessitated going right down to the foot of 
the eastern hill, and then ascending the whole height of the 
western. 

4 Williams, H.C. I. Suppl. p. 45, referring to Evagrius, H.E. 
I. 22, and Antoninus of Placentia, c. 25 (both late sixth-century 
writers). 
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of Sion, was piously believed and proclaimed, even 
as early as the fourth century, to be the very building 
in which the institution of the Lord’s Supper and 
the Descent of the Holy Ghost had taken place. 
The record of the Bordeaux Pilgrim implies that 
it stood without the walls in a.d. 333. Its site may 
be safely identified with that of the building called 
by the Moslem inhabitants of the modem city 
" Nebi Daoud ” (“ the Prophet David ") in the 
belief that in or under it is the Tomb of David, for 
it is in that building that the original “ Ccenacu- 
lum " or " Upper Room” of the story of the Passion 
and Resurrection is pointed out by those who accept 
a tradition dating back for many centuries. 1 In 
a.d. 614, Elia was captured, plundered, and devas- 
tated by the Persians. Eudocia’s wall was destroyed 
and not rebuilt. Since that epoch, the site of the 
Church of Sion has been without the walls, though 
it is related that Sultan Suleiman " the Magnificent ” 
intended that they should be so restored as to include 
it.* 

The southern front of Hadrian’s city, drawn across, 
instead of around, Ophel and the Sion hill, was — 
especially on Sion — much more exposed to the 
possibility of a successful assault than that of the 
city besieged and captured by Titus. It must 

1 See ref. in notes on p. 39 : also Williams, H.C. I. Suppl. p. 64 ; 
Watson, Jerusalem, pp. 240-242, 246-247, 255 f. 

* Williams, H.C. I. Suppl. pp. 39-40. Above, pp. 27-28. 
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be supposed that the population which Hadrian 
intended to settle in his city was not numerous 
enough to occupy the whole extent of ground covered 
by Herodian Jerusalem, and that the levels in the 
northern part of that area were considerably more 
convenient for laying out and building up a city 
than those in the southern part . Furthermore, /Elia 
Capitolina was not planned as a great place d’armcs. 
Bostra, in the Peraea, east of Jordan, was the head 
of the defences of Palestine. 1 

The course of the walls on the eastern and western 
fronts was naturally determined by the valleys of 
the Kedron and Hinnom. On the north front, the 
defences of /Elia are best supposed to have followed 
the lines of the wall begun by Herod Agrippa 
between a.d. 41 and a.d. 44, incompletely built 
up in A.D. 66 , and demolished in a.d. 70 — the lines 
followed in the restoration of the northern walls of 
the city under Sultan Suleiman “ the Magnificent ’’ 
in a.d. 1541-1542.* 

If the rebellion stirred up by R. Akiba and led 
by Bar-Khokeba was not suppressed until a.d. 
135, and the new city was completely built and 
inhabited by the end of Hadrian’s principate, the 
work must have been finished in less than three 

1 Bourchier, Syria as a Roman Province , pp. 44, 45, 47. 

* G. A. Smith, Jerusalem , voL I. p. 247 ; Williams, H.C. I. 
SuppL pp. 45-48 ; above, p. 28, n. 3. 
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years, for Hadrian died on July io, a.d. 138. 1 Any- 
thing that had been done before a.d. 132 (the year 
of the outbreak of the rebellion) would have to be 
done all over again. But Roman organization was 
no doubt equal to the task. Constantine's New 
Rome, not so vast indeed in extent as it became 
under his successors, but still very much larger than 
Mlia. Capitolina, was inaugurated at the end of 
rather less than four years after the "turning of 
the first sod," * and that although the builders 
of the New Rome had not, what those of iElia 
Capitolina had in abundant measure, masses of 
building material ready to hand in the ruins of a 
former city.* 

The name bestowed by Hadrian upon his new 
city has already been mentioned more than once. 
It was compounded of his own nomen gentile and 

1 Stuart Jones, The Roman Empire # p. 195. 

* Holmes, op. cit. pp. 17-18 ; Stuart Jones, op. cit. pp. 389-90. 

• From Eusebius, Demonstrate Evangelica, VIII. 2 we leant 
(1) that even in Eusebius' day the ruins of Herodian Jerusalem 
— sc. those which strewed the south slopes of the two hills — served 
as a quarry for the people of Jslia, and (2) that stones recogniz- 
able as spoils of the Jewish Temple were to be seen built into 
heathen temples and theatres. The implication of V. Imp . 
Constantini, III. 33 is that the eastern hill, over against which rose 
Constantine's basilica of the Martyrion, was still in Eusebius' 
day largely bestrewn with dibris. The precinct of the sanctuary 
of Jupiter Capitolinus, then, must have been considerably less 
extended than that of the Temple of the Lord of Hosts. But 
while the top of the hill might be still bestrewn with fallen stone- 
work, the sides might be enclosed within perfectly sound walls. 
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the title given to Jupiter, the great god of the Roman 
People, from his habitation upon the hill which had 
been destined to become caput mundi. Miia. Capi- 
tolina was thenceforth the official Roman name of 
the city, and remained in use even after the alliance 
of the Church with the Empire had, so to speak, 
given the name Jerusalem a new lease of life. 1 

Eusebius, citing Aristo of Pella as his authority, 
asserts that Hadrian, by special ordinances, pro- 
hibited the Jews from entering A 21 ia Capitolina, or 
even coming within sight of the city.* On the 
other hand, his contemporary, the Bordeaux Pil- 
grim, visiting ASlia in A.D. 333, saw, not far from the 
two statues of Hadrian which stood in front of the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus on the eastern hill, 
a “ pierced stone ” ( lapis pertusus), to which the 
Jews came every year to anoint it, while they made 
lamentation and rent their garments. He also saw 
on the western hill a synagogue, and was told that 
in former times there had been seven synagogues 
1 Eusebius uses A l\la even in ecclesiastical connections in his 
H.E. IV. 6 and Martyr -Palest, u. The name also appears in an 
ecclesiastical document quoted verbatim in H.E. VII. 5. JElia, 
in fact (not the full form JBlia, Capitolina), seems id have become 
well established in use among Christians. The second part of 
the official name was no doubt omitted by them on account of 
its distinctively pagan associations. 

Jerusalem is named JElia in the text of the treaty made by 
Sophronius with Omar in a.d. 637 , and in the text of Arculf's 
pilgrim-narrative. 

• Eus. HJS. IV. 6. 
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in that quarter. 1 Epiphanius, repeating the same 
local tradition, states that of seven synagogues 
existing upon Sion, the western hill, at the time of 
Hadrian’s visit to the site of Jerusalem, one con- 
tinued afterwards in existence down to the time of 
the bishop Maximus. 1 This Maximus was bishop 
of iElia a.d. 335-351.* There would not be much 
point in the observations of the Bordeaux Pilgrim 
and Epiphanius respecting the synagogue on Sion 
if it had not been in use as a Jewish house of prayer. 
Christian zeal doubtless destroyed the synagogue, 4 
and it is to be suspected that the conditions of 
existence were harder for the Jews in Christian than 
in pagan iElia. From all that is known of the effect 
of Roman edicts ordering the departure of Jews 
from Rome, it is not at all unsafe to infer that within 
a few years of the building and inauguration of 
iElia Capitolina Hadrian’s ordinances ceased to be 
enforced. 5 

1 Geyer, Itin. Hieros. p. 22 ; cf. Robertson Smith, Religion of 
the Semites , pp. 232-233. 

* Epiph. de Pond, et Mens . 14. Above, p. 45, n. 1 ; p. 56, n. 4. 

* As tiie Bordeaux Pilgrim saw the synagogue in a.d. 333, the 
Maximus mentioned by Epiphanius must be the third bishop of 
that name, who occupied the seat of S. James from a.d. 335 
to 351 - 

4 Very possibly at the time of the dedication of Constantine's 
Martyrion and Church of the Resurrection, which took place 
on Sept. 14, a.d. 335 (Geyer, op. cit. pp. 100 and 149). 

* See, for example. Acts xviii. 2 (cf. Sueton. Claudius , 25) 
compared with xxviii. 17 f. and Rom. xvi. 3 ; and Hardy, 
Studies in Roman History , vol. I. ch. ii. 
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Hadrian’s ordinances excluding Jews from JE lia 
Capitolina were the cause of a notable event in the 
history of the local Christian community. Hitherto, 
that community had always consisted of Jewish as 
well as of Gentile believers, and the presidents had 
always been elected from among the former group. 
The magistrates of iElia, to whom was committed 
the execution of the Imperial edicts, made no dis- 
tinction between Jews who accepted Jesus of 
Nazareth as the Messiah, and Jews who rejected 
Him. One event, one exodus, awaited all who 
were " Hebrews of Hebrews." The presidency of 
the Church of Jerusalem was vacant at the time, 
and in consequence of the enforcement of the exclu- 
sion-laws none were left in the society, save believers 
of Gentile origin, to elect or to be elected to the 
office. For the first time a Gentile was elected, and 
thenceforth no Jewish Christian — at any rate, no one 
known to be such — occupied the bishopric . 1 

It is quite possible that Hadrian’s ordinances, 
or the local magistrates by their interpretation of 
them, averted a schism in the Christian body in 
JEliz. The Gentiles could not have been expected 
to acquiesce much longer in the reservation of the 
seat of S. James for men of Jewish blood. On the 
other hand, the brethren who were “ of the circum- 
cision ” would not have renounced their privilege 
* Eusebius, H.E. IV. 6. 
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without a struggle. Thus Hadrian, without intend- 
ing it, may have taken security for the peace of the 
Church in jElia- Jerusalem. 

There is no evidence to show that Hadrian per- 
mitted, or connived at, the settlement of Christians 
in Mha. because he had a special favour unto them. 
At the same time, there is no evidence to show that 
he was especially hostile towards them. About 
eight years before the outbreak of Bar-Khokeba’s 
rebellion, he had instructed Minucius Fundanus, 
proconsul of Asia, by rescript to take no action 
against Christians unless it should be duly proved, 
in the course of regular legal proceeding, that they 
were guilty of acts or practices forbidden by the 
law. No attention was to be paid either to secret 
informing or to public clamours. Accusers who 
failed to prove their charges were to be punished . 1 
This was not indeed the same thing as declaring 
Christianity to be a religio licita. The individual 
magistrate might take the view that the simple 
avowal of Christianity was a confession of guilt — 
of having committed unlawful acts — and he might 
quote precedents for taking this view and for acting 
upon it. At the same time, the rescript shows that 
Hadrian was not disposed to persecute the Chris- 
tians.* 



» Eus. HJE. IV. 9. 

* Ramsay, Church in the Empire , ch. xiv. 
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The Church-fathers maintain the opinion that 
Hadrian caused a temple of Venus to be built in 
order that the place of the Lord’s Sepulchre might 
be put out of all remembrance and that the truth 
of the Gospel might the more effectually be called 
in question . 1 The Faith was to be "buried with 
Christ,” never to rise again. This account of the 
selection of the site occupied by the temple of Venus 
is entirely unsatisfactory. Hadrian, as we have 
seen, was not disposed to take rigorous measures 
against the Christians. Furthermore, he could not 
have hoped that merely by concealing the tomb of 
Christ— or what was believed to be that tomb — he 
would secure the extinction of Christianity. The 
destruction of the Jewish Temple had not extin- 
guished Judaism. To erect a temple over the tomb 
of Christ would be — as Hadrian himself must have 
perceived, and as actually was proved to be the 
case — to advertise, not to obscure, the fact of its 
existence. When Constantine gave orders for the 
uncovering of the Lord’s Sepulchre, both he and 
those to whom the orders were sent knew the exact 
place in which the operation was to be carried out. 
The demolition of the temple of Venus and its 
podium or emplacement was expressly commanded 
by the Emperor.* No time was expended in the 

1 Eusebius, V.C. III. 26 ; Sozomen, H.E. II. z. 

* Eusebius, V.C. III. 26. 

C.H.S. 5 
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exploration of other sites. The tradition of the 
local Church, assisted continuously by the provision 
of a landmark in the form of one of the most con- 
spicuous buildings in Elia Capitolina, had preserved 
the remembrance of the site of the Holy Tomb. 

It is quite possible, however, that though the 
Christians of Elia knew where the operation of 
uncovering the Lord’s Sepulchre was to be carried 
out, they made a mistake in the identification of 
that Sepulchre. The podium of the Venus-temple 
covered more than one burial-place. With the 
remembrance of the site of the Lord’s Sepulchre, 
would that of its exact form and dimensions have 
been preserved ? When the removal of the podium 
had uncovered more than one burial-place hewn in 
the rock, how was that which formerly had been 
known as the Lord’s Sepulchre distinguished from 
the others ? A hundred and twenty years at least 
must have passed since the death of the last Chris- 
tian who had actually seen that tomb. Unless 
drawings or carefully-written descriptions had been 
made, and committed for safe keeping to the authori- 
ties of the Church, and had escaped the ravages 
of Christian property which accompanied the great 
persecutions under Decius, Valerian, and Diocletian, 
the memory of the site alone might not have served 
to certify beyond all doubt the identification of 
this one tomb, among several others, after it had 
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lain hidden for nearly two centuries (a.d. 138-326). 

Did Hadrian foresee this ? Could he have fore- 
seen it ? Would he have thought it worth while 
to take any special measures to obtain a result, 
from his point of view, so scanty and unsatisfactory ? 

Assuming that Hadrian was aware that a certain 
site included within the circuit of his new city was 
holy and venerable in the eyes of the Christians, he 
may have selected that site for the purpose of 
building a Venus-temple because the plan of his 
new foundation required it, and he was loftily 
indifferent to Christian “ superstitions,” or because 
he had in mind a design by means of which he hoped 
that a modus vivendi might be found for Christianity 
and a solution for the problem set by its existence. 

Christianity might easily be mistaken for a 
peculiar development of the worship of Adonis, 
which was one of the principal religions of Syria. 
The annual commemoration of the Passion and 
Death of Christ took place nearly, if not exactly, 
at the same time as the Jewish observation of 
Pascha and Azyma and the pagan mourning for 
the death of Adonis, and the Azyma, no less than 
the mourning for Adonis, was in its origin a harvest- 
rite . 1 The veterans who were to settle in A£lia 

1 Frazer, Adonis , A ttis, and Osiris (19 06) — Bk. I. ch. viii. 
Bourchier, Syria as a Roman Province , ch. xi. Exod. xxiii. 15, 
jjodv. 18, Deut. xvi. 9. The solemnity was observed in the 
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Capitolina, whatever their racial origins, must have 
become more or less Syrianized, and have made 
acquaintance, generally of an intimate kind, with 
the worship of Adonis. For Roman citizens, as 
these men were, 1 Venus Genetrix, mother of ASneas, 
ancestress of Romulus and of the Caesars, was a 
proper and even necessary object of worship ; 
but their Romanism would be as the mingling of 
Orontes with Tiber, and they would most readily 
recognize Venus Genetrix if she were presented in 
the guise of Astaxte. This presentation might 
easily be made. Lucretius’ portrayal of Venus was 
strongly influenced by the Asiatic conception of a 
goddess who is a universal “ Genetrix ” and this 
was, at any rate, one aspect of the Syrian Astarte. * 
It is significant that the representation of the temple 
and statue of Venus on the coins of AJlia Capitolina 
strongly resembles those of the temple and statue 
of Astarte on the coins of Berytus — a colonia civium 
Romanorum in Syria — and to some degree also 
those which appear on coins of Byblus, the chief 
centre of Syrian Adonis-worship.* Let it be re- 
garded then as at least possible that the Adonia 

month of Abib, which means “ ripe ears/* and sanctified the 
beginning of the barley -harvest. 

1 Smith, Diet, of Greek and Roman Antiquities, vo\. I. p. 806. 

1 Lucretius, Ret. Nat. I. 1-21. 

• Photo-plate in Bourchier, Syria as a Roman Province ; 
Head, Hist . Num. 
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(the rites of Adonis) were to be celebrated in the 
Venus-temple at Elia, as they are known to have 
been celebrated in the cavern at Bethlehem, which 
as far back as the fourth century was already 
identified with the very scene of the Divine Nativity. 1 
The sepulchre-caverns over which the Venus- 
temple was built would symbolize the underworld 
to which Adonis departed in death, and from which 
he rose again “ in newness of life.” Access to these 
caverns could be provided by flights of steps leading 
down from the court of the temple on the top of 
the mound or podium exalting it above the surround- 
ing structures. If the Christians would accept an 
identification of Christ with Adonis, they would be 
welcome to the temple, and free to enter the sepul- 
chral shrines beneath it. If not, then they could 
be excluded. The Christians neither would nor 
could identify Christ with Adonis, though they 
invoked their Founder as “ Adonai ” in prayer and 
psalm. Special measures to exclude them from 
approaching and entering the Lord’s Sepulchre 

1 Frazer, op. cit. p. 157 ; Bonrchier, op. cit. p. 266 ; the 
original authority is S. Jerome (Ep. ariii.), who was in a position 
to know. Origen in his treatise Contra Celsum, I. 51 (p. 367) 
states that in his time — a century and a half before Jerome's 
day — a cave was pointed out in Bethlehem, by Christians and 
Pagans alike, as the place where Christ was bom, and in the cave 
a manger, identified with the manger mentioned in the Gospel- 
story. But he does not speak of celebration of the rites of 
Adonis in the cave. 
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were not necessary. So long as the precinct of an 
idol-temple lay between them and the Sepulchre, 
they held themselves to be by that circumstance 
alone absolutely excluded even from the place 
where Jesus had been revealed as the Son of God 
“with power, by resurrection from the dead .” 1 

1 In like manner, the Christians would hold themselves to be 
excluded from entering the cave at Bethlehem until it had ceased 
— as it did cease under Constantine — to be a pagan sanctuary. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE UNCOVERING OF THE SEPULCHRE 

(Plate D, Figs i and 2 : Plate E, Fig . zz.) 

Eusebius, bishop of Caesarea in Padestine, a con- 
temporary of Constaintine the Great, is facile 
princeps among all extant authorities for the history 
of the uncovering of the rock-tomb identified in 
his day as the tomb in which Joseph and Nicodemus 
had laud the Lord’s body . 1 

It seemed good to the Emperor, so Eusebius 
testifies, to bring to light and commend to universal 
veneration the most blessed place of the Saviour's 
Resurrection, amd to build there a house of prayer. 
This thought came to him by Divine operation, 
soon after the labours of the (Ecumenicail Council 
convened at Nicaea had come to a close.* 

Moved by the Spirit of God to displeasure over 
the desecration of the Lord’s Sepulchre, aind calling 

1 The Life of the Emperor Constantine , in which the history of 
the event is contained, was composed after the Emperor's death 
in a.d. 337, but not later than a.d. 340 at furthest, for in that 
year Eusebius departed this life (Socrates, H.E. II. 4, cf. 5, 
with notes in Migne's ed.). 

1 Euseb. Vita Imperatoris Constantini , lib. III. c. 25. 
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upon God to be his helper, the Emperor gave 
orders for the demolition of the Venus-temple, 
built upon a great mound, which had been set up 
over the sacred place. The materials of the temple 
and the soil of its supporting mound were carefully 
removed without the city and cast forth. At last 
the original ground was uncovered, and in it “ the 
august and all-holy memorial 1 of the Saviour's 
Resurrection was once more brought to light.” 
Eusebius says that this recovery of the Sepulchre 
was altogether unhoped for. It is difficult to see 
why.* 

The Sepulchre so uncovered was a cavern.* 
The Gospels describe the Lord’s Sepulchre as a 
sepulchre hewn in rock, entered through a low 
doorway . 4 

To return to Eusebius’ narrative. Constantine, 
on receiving the news that the Venus-temple in 
jElia Capitolina had been demolished, and the site 

1 C. 28, /MprtipioV' 

1 See cap. III. page 65, above. Eusebius himself does not accuse 
the pagans of having destroyed , or attempted to destroy, the Sepul- 
chre, but only of having covered it up. However, he insists 
upon attributing a miraculous character to the affair : see V.C. 
III. cc. 28, 30. 

• C. 26. rb Oetor torpor , C. 28. rb bytor &vrpor, c. 29. rb <r wrfjpior 
torpor, C. 33. rb lepbr Arrpor, c. 34. rb Gtfxvbv torpor . Cf. Theo- 
pkania , p. 199 ; see also Williams, H.C. II. pp. 78-79. 

4 Matt, xxvii. 60, Mark xv. 46, Luke xxiii. 54, John xix. 41, 
and xx. 5 (ra/xuatya*). The traditional Sepulchre has a very 
low doorway. 
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of the Holy Sepulchre thoroughly cleared, wrote to 
Macarius, the bishop of iElia, expressing wonder 
and delight over the discovery of the Sepulchre as 
a surpassing miracle, and declaring that of all his 
cares the chiefest was that the place “ consecrated 
from the beginning by the judgment of God” 
should be adorned with beauty of building. In- 
structions had been given to the Imperial vicegerent 
and the deputy of the province to provide every- 
thing required for the construction and adornment 
of a basilica and other buildings therewith associated. 
The Emperor desired to erect buildings which would 
surpass in glory and beauty all that were severally 
the pride of the cities of the Empire. Macarius 
was directed to let the Imperial authorities know 
how many workmen and how much money would 
be required, and to inform the Emperor himself 
of What would be fitting in the way of columns and 
marble, and whether it would be best to give the 
basilica a coffered ceiling. 1 

Eusebius then proceeds to the description of 
Constantine’s buildings, to which he gives the 
collective name of " the New Jerusalem ” on account 
of their magnificence, in which he ventures to think 
that the oracles of the Prophets were fulfilled. 
Both in appearance and site, the “ New Jerusalem ” 
of Constantine is set by Eusebius " over against ” 
1 V.C. III. cc. 29-32. 
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the Old, which for the sin of murdering her Lord 
had been brought into uttermost desolation. 1 
This contrast is somewhat perplexing, for Eusebius’ 
words imply the utter desolation of the Old Jeru- 
salem as a fact then present. There is no evidence 
to show that £ 31 ia Capitolina had fallen into 
desolation, though, as we have seen, the city of 
Hadrian covered a smaller area than the Herodian, 
and rains of the Herodian epoch must still have 
been left on the ground not included within the 
circuit of iElia. 1 What are we to understand by 
Eusebius’ phrase ” in the face of ” ? The natural 
supposition is that it is the opposition of west to 
east, for Constantine’s buildings were placed upon 
or grouped about an axis running in that direction. 
The temple Mount lies east of the site of the Holy 
Sepulchre. Its summit was then (a.d. 326) occupied 
by Hadrian’s temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. The 
precinct of that temple may not have been so 
extensive as that of the Temple of Jehovah, and 
ruins may still have bestrewn the unoccupied 
ground. There is no reason to suppose that the 

1 V.C. III. 33 . /car’ airrb rb aurHjfuop paprdpiow if w4a KareaKevd^ero 
1 cpourakljfi, dmrpbctawot rj rcfXcu If per d r^v KvpioKrbvow 

puu+ortar iprjplas 4x' ftrxaro rpavtiff a biicrjp frurc SwraefiQv oUiyr&ptap. 

* The Bordeaux Pilgrim mentions ruins within the city, which 
were said to be the ruins of Pilate's Praetorium. But these 
ruins may have been the remains left by the conflagration of 
some not very ancient house which had not been rebuilt. 
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temple itself had fallen into ruins. The Bordeaux 
Pilgrim speaks of it as still standing, and says 
nothing to imply that it was ruinous or even dilapi- 
dated . 1 Probably, however, Eusebius was writing 
with an eye to rhetorical effect, an eye which is 
inclined to disregard history. What he is concerned 
with is the contrast between the new glory of 
Constantine’s buildings upon and around the site 
of the Holy Sepulchre, and the miserable devasta- 
tion to which, of old, the Temple of Jehovah and 
the City of David had been brought. JEiia. Capito- 
lina does not come into the " field of vision.” 

The description of Constantine’s buildings in 
detail, for which Eusebius’ narrative in his Life of 
the Emperor Constantine is the principal, but not 
the only source, is reserved for another chapter. 
Here let it be noticed that Eusebius makes no 
mention of Golgotha, nor of any discovery, real or 
alleged, of the Lord’s Cross. 



1 I tin. Burdigal. (in Geyer, Itin. Hierosol.) : Et in sede ipsa 
obi templum fuit, quem Salomon aedificavit, in marmore ante 
aram sangoinem Zacharix ibi dicas hodie fusnm. . . . Sunt 
ibi et status dux Adrian!. . . . There can be no donbt that 
by the time of the Saracen Conquest (a.d. 637) the eastern hill 
was a scene of dilapidation and rain. After the demolition of 
the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, the Christians gave little or 
no attention to the site it had occupied. But at the time when 
the Sepulchre was uncovered the temple of Jupiter on the eastern 
hill was still standing, and the old paganism had not yet been 
formally repudiated by the Imperial power. 
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Golgotha is mentioned by the Bordeaux Pilgrim, 
who visited the Holy Places in a.d. 333. “ On the 
way from Sion to the 1 Porta Neapolitana,” he says, 
" down in the valley* to the right hand there are 
ruins, where the house or Praetorium of Pilate stood. 
There the Lord was heard before he suffered. To 
the left is the little hill of Golgotha • where the 
Lord was crucified. About a stone’s throw from 
thence is an underground chamber, 4 where his 
body was laid and on the third day rose again. In 
that same place a basilica, that is to say a church 
of marvellous beauty has now been erected by 
command of the Emperor Constantine.”* The 
Pilgrim makes no mention of the discovery of the 
Cross. 

Cyril of Jerusalem, in the Catecheses delivered 
about twenty years after the uncovering of the 
Sepulchre, makes repeated mention of both Gol- 
gotha and the Sepulchre. He uses the term 
Golgotha in an extended as well as in a particular 

1 Porta Neapolitana — i.e. the gate opening npon the road to 
Neapolis (Shechem). The Porta Galilaa and Porta Sanoti 
Stephani of later narratives. Now represented by the “ Damas- 
cus Gate.” 

• The hollow between the western and the eastern hill. 

• Monticulus Golgotha . 

4 Cripta, Golgotha and Joseph's garden lay near each other : 
John xix. 41. 

4 “ Ibidem modo iussu Constantin! Imperatoris basilica facta 
est, id est Dominicum mirae pulchritudinis.” 
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sense. In the latter, it denotes a rock rising to some 
height, and showing a fissure, which is mentioned 
as one among many proofs of the truth of the Gospel 
narratives. 1 In the former, it denotes the site in 
which the rock, and the immediately adjoining 
basilica of Constantine, called the Martyrion, were 
included. 1 With regard to the Sepulchre, Cyril 
makes the incredible assertion that traces of the 
garden in which it was originally closed were still 
to be seen.* The front part of the Sepulchre, he 
says, was cut away when Constantine adorned the 
rock.* The stone which had closed its entrance 

1 Catech. x. 19. b Tokyo&as b Ay 10 s ovro s b bxepapemfKios paprvpei 
<pair6pepos, xiii. 39. b ToXyodcLs obros b by tos b inrepapearCjs koI fUxpt 
<rj pepor ipaivbperos, teal betKpiiop fUxp 1 hxios A«A Xpurrbp al xirpai 

r&re ippdyrjc or, xiii. 4 . ybp dpvifcopai rdr t £\£ yx« pe obros b 
TokyoOat, ob xXrjrlop xdrres rdpeeper, xiii. 26. i^exirarep ip cravptp 
rbs Xtip*** Ira Tcpik&Pv rijs oUovpipijs rb xipara' rift ybp yijt rb 
peratraror 6 ToXyoOas obrbs itrrip. ovk ip bt 6 \6yot’ xpojrfjrrft i<rrlp b 
pjjaas clpydeto aiorrfplap iv phrtp rift yijt/ [PS. lxxiii. 12, LXX.] 

•Cat.iv. IO. b rbxos ikiyxet ce <pc uvbperos, ip up pvp bib. t 6 p iv atrip 
aravpwOiPTa ovyKeKporffpeOa, cf. 1 4. Cat. zvi. 4. Kal xpexiobirraror 
pip AX TfOOt ijr, Cxrxep rb xepi Xpurrov Kal rod YoXyoda ip rip YokyoBq. 
rovrip \4yopep, obno Kal xepl * Ay lov Up et par os ip rfi A ptoripq. \4yeip 
iKK\if<rip (i.e. the Church of Sion), xiv. 6, why is this place 0] 
Golgotha and the Resurrection (6 rod Tokyoda koX rijt 9 Ararrdaeios 
ttoros rbxot) called a Martyrion and not in the ordinary manner a 
Church ? trios bib rbr xpopijrrfp ror elxdrra * els if pi pap drarrdoetbs, 
pov els paprOpiop * (see Zeph. iii. 8. LXX), also Cat. xiii. 26, 
ol Karaj-iotperoi pdWeip ip rip To\yo$$ ro&rtp. 

• Catech. xiv. 5. 

4 Catech. xiv. 9 (quoting Song of Songs , ii. zo and 14). See 
note 2, p. 78. 
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was still lying before it. 1 It is interesting to observe 
that Cyril is at pains to cite and expound a verse 
from the Song of Solomon to prove that the wall 
running outside and around the site of the Sepulchre 
was not the ancient wall of the city, but an out- 
work of later date.* 

Besides Golgotha and the Sepulchre, and the stone 
that once closed the door of the Sepulchre, Cyril 
mentions the Cross. He does not relate the story 
of its discovery at length, but he speaks of distribu- 
tion of small pieces taken from it throughout the 
world.* 

In the Peregrinatio of Etheria, which dates from 
about a.d. 385, the term “ Golgotha ” denotes the 
ground extending eastwards from the point where 

1 Catech. x. 19 . to pryfia rijs kyiorrpot fiaprvpcl , xat 6 \l$os k 
fUxf* riifiepox Ktlneros, xiii. 39 . to prijfta to t\t\<tIov Srov b40rj xaX 
k iir iredeU ry 06pq. Xldos, k fUXP 1 riipxpop rapk T(p pryfitUp xilpevot. 

* Catech. xiv. 9 . xat t60€w iykyeprat k Zorrifp ; \kytt b rots 

4<rpouri tGj¥ qurfidruv ‘ kr&o ra, ^ rXrjtriov /xov * xat b tois itfjt 1 b 

oxiiry rip irbpai,* oxbryv rip rbpas fhre rijr rbrrt rpo rip 0kpa » rod 
OioryptoO fuHffjLOLTOt ofoar oxbryr, xat ££ adrip rip wbpas, xaffus <rvwy$b 
ivravOa ybcoOat Tpo tup ppypArtap^ XeXalpVfjLtryv. pvp ykp ok 4>alrerai t 
irciMi r6rc ^exoXd<f>07j to xpooxbaopa did rip rapowrar ekxocpdoM. 
wpo ykp rip p<un\iKTjs tpiXori/das rip xaraoxtrip rod prijpLaros, oxbry 1}p 
tprpo<r0er rip xbpai. dXXA rod iorip ij rbpa ij ifrowra rip axbryr ; 
ipa Ttpl rk /Uoa rrjs TkXetos iretTcu, 1j Ttpl rk rtlxv xat rk TcXcvrcud; 
koU T&rcpov b rots dpxaioii rclx*<rb ionr, 1j roh tiorepor ytPopUpois 
Tporeixhrfuuri ; Xiyei toIpw b rots fapuunr 1 b oxbry rip rbpas 

rot; Tporeix^poLTos. ’ Curious exegesis ! Compare Cat. 
xiv. 5 , 0eXeif 81 yvwvau xalrop rkrop ; Xeyei rdX u> b rob {cpuuru> ‘ eft 
xrprop xapkas xarcprp * x.r.X. 

* Catech. iv. io, x. 19 . 
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a monumental cross marked — or was believed to 
mark — the very place in which the cross on which 
our Lord suffered death had been set up. This 
ground, occupied in large part by Constantine’s 
basilica (which Etheria distinguishes as “ ecclesia 
major ”), is represented as being " post Crucem,” 
while the ground between the monumental cross 
and the Sepulchre is represented as “ante Cru- 
cem.” 1 

Etheria mentions the relics identified as " sanc- 
tum lignum Crucis,” and its “ titulus.” They were 
kept in a silver-gilt box and brought forth on every 
anniversary of the Crucifixion to be touched and 
kissed by the faithful. Precautions had to be taken 
against the risk — a very real one — of worshippers 
whose zeal outran their honesty biting little pieces 
off the holy wood, and so providing themselves 
illicitly with wonder-working relics, under pretence 
of kissing it. 1 

The anniversary of the “ encaenia ” or dedication 
of Constantine’s buildings on and around the site 
of the Holy Sepulchre was, so Etheria states,* also 

1 See Geyer, I tin. Hierosol. p. 343, col. 2 ; Duchesne, Christian 
Worship , p. 491 (E.T.). 

• Pertgr. Eth. c. 37, 1-3 : Geyer, p. 88 ; Duchesne, pp. 510- 
51 1 and 564-565. 

* Pertgr . Eth. c. 48 : Geyer, p. 100 ; compare Theodosius, 
de Situ Terra Sancta , c. 31, in Geyer, p. 149. See also Du- 
chesne, pp. 522 and 576-577, and 274. Etheria refers to “ libri 
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the anniversary of the finding of the Lord’s Cross. 
Furthermore, it was the anniversary of the dedica- 
tion of the Temple built by Solomon. 

Paulinus of Nola, writing to his friend Sulpidus 
Severus in A.D. 398, relates the story of the finding 
of the Cross, as it had been told him by the famous 
ascetic Melania, when she came to Italy for the 
purpose of gaining recruits among her kinsfolk for 
the monastic army in Palestine. Melania gave 
Paulinus a fragment of the Cross, which she had 
received from the bishop of Jerusalem. Paulinus 
sent a sub-fragment of the relic to Severus in a 
letter containing the story of the finding of the Cross 
and its miraculous identification, and Severus 
incorporated the story in the chronicle which he 
was then compiling. 1 In this story, the Empress 
Helena, mother of Constantine, plays the leading 
part. Cyril of Jerusalem, in the letter in which he 



Paralipomenon, '' the passage being 2 Chron. vii. 8-10. From 
that passage, compared with x Kings viii. 2, 65, 66 (omitting 
*' even fourteen days " as an interpolation in 65 — the omission 
is sanctioned by 2 Chron. ii. 8) it appears that the encania of 
Solomon's Temple were held Ethanim (=Tisri) 15-22, i.e. 
coincided with the Feast of Tabernacles. The solemnity of Holy 
Cross Day— September 14— originates in the encania of Con- 
stantine's Martyrion and other buildings on and around the 
Sepulchre. 

1 Paulini Nolani Ep. xxxi. Sulpicii Seven Chronic, lib. II. 
c. 34. Lagrange, Histoire de S. Paulin de Nole, pp. 398-400, 
475 . 
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announced and described to the Emperor Constan- 
tins, son and successor of Constantine, the miraculous 
phenomenon of a cross in the sky above Jerusalem 
on Whitsunday, May 7, a.d. 351, speaks of the Cross 
of the Lord’s Passion as having been found in the 
reign of Constantine, but makes no mention of the 
Empress Helena. Eusebius attributes to Helena 
the initiative in the building of the Church of the 
Nativity at Bethlehem and that of the Ascension 
upon the summit of the Mount of Olives, 1 but the 
Empress' name does not occur once in his account 
of the clearing of the site of the Sepulchre and the 
basilica and other structures erected for the due 
adornment of that holy place. With the develop- 
ment of the legend of the Cross, Helena comes more 
and more to the front. Briefly, the story told by 
Melania to Paulinus, communicated by Paulinus 
to Sulpidus Severus, and incorporated by the last 
in his Chronicle, is as follows. The Empress 
Hdena, having a great and consuming desire to 
recover the Lord’s Cross, caused great excavations to 
be made near the newly-recovered Sepulchre, and 
was rewarded by the finding of three crosses. That 
on which the Lord had hung was identified by the 
resuscitation of a dead man at its touch, when 
contact with the other two had failed to restore life. 
The sacred and wonder-working relic was placed 
‘ v.c. III. 43. 

C.H.S. 6 
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in the basilica called “ the Martyrium,” whence it 
was brought forth by the bishop once a year, on 
the anniversary of the Crucifixion. Distinguished 
visitors to the holy places were allowed the privilege 
and special honour of being admitted at other times 
to the place where the relic was kept. Small 
fragments were distributed in great numbers among 
the faithful; nevertheless the dimensions of the 
Cross remained unimpaired. 1 

The Church-historian Socrates, writing about 
A.D. 440, states * that “ Helena, the Emperor's 
mother, being warned of God in dreams came to 
Jerusalem, and finding what was once Jerusalem 
a desolation, like a shed in a garden, as the prophet 
had foretold, made diligent search for the Tomb 
of Christ. With difficulty indeed, but with success 
at last, by God’s help, she found it. The cause of 
the difficulty, stated briefly, was this. After the 
Passion of Christ, his followers held the tomb in 
honour, but their enemies covered it with a mound 
and set thereon a temple and image of Aphrodite, 
by way of abolishing the remembrance of the place. 
So it stood for many years, and then the matter was 
made known to the Emperor’s mother. Having 
cast down the image, therefore, and removed the 

1 Lagrange (TAbb6 F.), Histoire de S. Paulin deNole, pp. 398- 
4 «>. 475 - 

1 Socrates, Hist. Eccl. I. 17. 
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earth which covered the place, she found three 
crosses in the tomb, and with them the board 
inscribed by Pilate, proclaiming in different styles 
of writing the crucified Jesus as King of the Jews.” 
At first, Helena was at a loss to distinguish the Cross 
of Jesus from the crosses of the malefactors, but 
Bishop Macarius devised a test which proved 
decisive. The crosses were brought in turn to the 
bedside of a woman who was at the point of death, 
and the identity of the Lord’s Cross was revealed 
by the restoration of the patient to health and 
strength. “ The Emperor’s mother built a magni- 
ficent house of prayer on the site of the Sepulchre, 
and called it New Jerusalem, setting it face to face 
with the ancient and abandoned one . 1 Part of the 
Cross she enclosed in a silver box and left there as 
a memorial for such as desire to see it. The rest 
she sent to the Emperor.” Constantine placed 
this relic in the pedestal of the statue made in his 
image and likeness which surmounted the porphyry 
column erected in the forum called by his name in 
Constantinople. Helena also found the nails with 
which Christ had been fastened to the Cross. These 
she sent to her son, who caused them to be made 

1 ^ tov (kunXeun y^fynip otxow yJkv efaHipior b rtf row fuf^/uvros 
rbfwip To\vre\rj jcaratr/cetfcurer, ‘IcpovaaMjfi re arrt- 

vpbaonrov rj raXat? bdmQ kcU KaTaXeXeifXfierQ rot ifawa. Evidently 
borrowed from Eusebius, V.C. III. 33, see note 1, p. 74. Socrates 
assigns to Helena the part assigned by Eusebius to her son. 
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into horse-bits and a helmet, 1 wherewith he equipped 
himself when he went to war.* 

The story told by Sozomen, who was a contem- 
porary of Socrates, is the same in its main features.* 
Some interesting details are added. Sozomen 
himself thinks that the site of the Lord’s Sepulchre 
was revealed through “ signs and dreams ” sent by 
God, but he also mentions a report that it was 
ascertained by " a Hebrew, one of those who live 
in the East,” from consultation of "ancestral 
Scripture ” — the Old Testament, to wit. It does 
not seem to have occurred to Sozomen, any more 
than to Socrates or Eusebius, that the Venus-temple 
itself (which they all mention) was an excellent 
landmark. Sozomen speaks of the Holy Sepulchre 
as a cavern (to tt)s avaaraaems avrpov). In another 
place, near by the Sepulchre, three crosses were 
found, and apart from them a board like an album 
(a whitewashed or white-painted announcement- 
board), which bore in letters of Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin the inscription “ Jesus of Nazareth, the 
King of the Jews.” The crosses were dismembered, 
and the pieces scattered about. This, according to 
Sozomen, had been done by the soldiers who cruci- 

1 They must have been enormous nails. 

* Did Constantine conduct any campaigns in person after 
A.D. 324 ? 

• Sozom. H.E. II. x. 
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fied Jesus. 1 The helmet and the bit which Con- 
stantine caused to be made out of the nails of the 
Cross were, according to an opinion quoted (and 
evidently shared) by Sozomen, a fulfilment of the 
prophecy of Zechariah. “ At this time there shall 
be [inscribed] upon the horse's bit 'Holy to the 
Lord Almighty.’ ”* The veneration rendered to the 
Cross had been foretold, it was said, in the Sibylline 
oracle, “ O blessed Tree, whereon God's limbs were 
stretched.”* 

It is significant that whereas Cyril of Jerusalem, 
in his Caiecheses, which may be dated as far back as 
a.d. 347, speaks of the wood of the Cross as being 
distributed in small pieces throughout the world, 
Eusebius, composing a biography of Constantine 
not later than A.D. 340, says not a word of the dis- 
covery of the Cross. What is the meaning of 
Eusebius' silence ? 

There Is no reason for denying, or even doubting, 
that under Helena's personal supervision excava- 

1 The soldiers having taken down the bodies from the crosses 
r& (HXa it rg (r vx«* aXXo AXj tppv/nr. rlybp teal tn/teklt ubroit b> rp 
Tpvripf rdftt raOra tdr, itederov rip inrepar nwMjlm al 

irtp&r pif TtTeXnmiKtrmr rtpl trravpoi * irSwrplpetr oix cryaior 
ifyoot Urov ; The ” title “ was rtfs Xevn iparot—albi modo. On 
the album, see Smith, Diet, of Greek and Roman Antiquities, s.v. 
So*. follows the Johannine version of the title. 

* Zech. xiv. 10 (LXX). 

* A |i5Xor, A paicapteTtr, iff «9 6en l|(nvfaA|, (Probably the 
original read nardparor Instead of fumapvrrdr.) 
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tions were made close by the sites identified as 
Golgotha and the Sepulchre ; that these excava- 
tions were made because the Empress hoped and 
believed that they would lead to the finding of the 
Saviour’s Cross ; that they cleared the pit known 
since the age of the Crusades, if not from an earlier 
epoch, as the Chapel of Helena; and that here 
were found certain pieces of timber with large 
nails in them. 1 It cannot be denied that wooden 
beams may be preserved for hundreds of years. 
But to concede all this is not to co mmit oneself to 
the opinion that the beams so discovered, as Socrates 
and others report, were the crosses of Jesus and the 
two malefactors. 

The “ title ” is not the link that completes the 
chain of evidence, nor yet the alleged miraculous 
resuscitation of a dead or dying body. The " title '* 
might have been provided for the occasion, just as 
a rusty lance-head was provided for the famous 
discovery of the " Holy Lance ” in the Church of S. 
Peter at Antioch on the 27th of June, A.D. 1098.* 
The story of the miracle may be from its very 
beginning a pious romance.* 

1 Sozomen observes that the crosses were found 
Sieawapfiepoi. He is also careful (as Socrates is not) to mention 
that they were found, not in the Sepulchre, but elsewhere. 

1 Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. lviii. ; Besant and Palmer, 
Hist, of Jerusalem, pp. 191-192, 194-195. 

* “ Miracles, most doubtful on the spot and at the moment. 
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The silence of Eusebius does not imply that no 
search was made for the True Cross when the site 
of the Holy Sepulchre was uncovered, or that 
nothing was found. It implies his disbelief in 
the truth of the statement that the True Cross 
had been found and its identity proved by a 
miracle. For him, however, it was morally impossible 
to avow his disbelief. Constantine and Helena 
were firmly persuaded of the truth and reality of 
the recovery of the Lord’s Cross. 1 To utter any 
sceptical judgment would have been tantamount 
to accusing them of foolish credulity. Constantine 
would not have borne with patience the report that 
he and his mother — to whom he had given the title 
of Augusta — had been gulled, and he would have 
severely punished the author of such a report. 

The Bordeaux Pilgrim, visiting Jerusalem in 
a.d. 333, makes no mention of the finding of the 

will be received with implicit faith at a convenient distance of 
time and space ” — Gibbon, l.c. The story of the miracle is not 
uniform : compare Paulinus, Ep. anal ; Socrates, H.E. I. 17 : 
Sozomen, H.E. II. 1 ; Adamnanus, de Loris Sanctis , I. 11 ; 
Baeda, de Loris Sanctis , I. 2 (Geyer, pp. 239 and 307) ; Epi- 
phanii Monachi Peregrinatio , c. 1 ; other refi. in Smith and 
Gheetham, Diet. Christ. Antiq. vol. I, art. “ Cross, Finding 
of” 

1 The search made at the request of Helena (a request which 
was probably a communication of a command from her son) 
ought not to be dissociated from Constantine's introduction of a 
new type of standard into the Roman army and the story of the 
vision portending his victory over Maxentius in a.d. 312. 
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Cross. It cannot be supposed, however, that he 
heard nothing of it, or disbelieved what he heard — 
and saw. He relates that he saw an underground 
chamber in which Solomon “ tormented demons ” 
and the stains left by the blood of Zacharias, who 
was slain between the Holy Place and the Altar ; 
also the palm-tree, from which branches were cut 
down and strewn before Jesus on the day of His 
entry in state into Jerusalem. His silence must 
be taken as implying that the story of the Finding 
of the Cross was already so well and widely known 
that he did not think it worth while to insert it in 
the record of his pilgrimage. This hypothesis 
cannot be applied to the case of Eusebius. The 
Bishop of Caesarea, in his Life of Constantine, 
addresses himself, as the Bordeaux Pilgrim in his 
Itinerary does not, to the task of setting forth com- 
pletely and in detail the history of the uncovering 
of the Holy Sepulchre. In this history, as related 
more or less at length by Paulinus, Socrates, and 
Sozomen, the finding of the Cross is a prominent 
feature. In Eusebius’ account, this recovery — no 
less notable than that of the Sepulchre itself — does 
not appear at all. The Inventio Cruets cannot be 
dated, at furthest, later than the reign of Constan- 
tine. The alleged “ finding ” or "recovery” must 
be regarded as synchronizing with that of the Lord's 
Sepulchre. Evidently, Eusebius disbelieved the find- 
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ing of the Cross, though he believed that the Holy 
Tomb had been uncovered and fully identified. 1 

When the rock-tomb identified as the Lord’s 
Sepulchre was uncovered, at least one other rock- 
tomb was also found in its immediate vicinity. 
This was the burial-place known in after-time, 
if not from the beginning, as " the Tomb of Joseph 
and Nicodemus,” which lies about twenty yards to 
the west of the traditional sepulchre of the Lord.* 
In order to ascertain the identity of the Lord’s Cross, 
found together with those of the robbers, a miracle 
was required. How was the Lord’s Sepulchre dis- 
tinguished from this other one, uncovered at the 
same time and within a short distance ? Neither 
Eusebius nor any one else can be said to enlighten 
us on this point. 

The temple of Venus had served as a landmark 
to show where the Holy Tomb lay — for Christians 
at any rate— concealed from view and barred from 
approach. It is not certain, perhaps not even 
probable, that there was a correct tradition 
regarding its form. The identification may have 
been an arbitrary selection. Cyril of Jerusalem 

1 Eusebius probably regarded the “ Wood of the True Cross ” 
very much as the Papal Legate AdhSmar of Puy, and Arnold, 
chaplain to Duke Robert of Normandy, regarded the " Holy 
Lance.** 

• Williams, H.C. II. pp. 194-195 ; G. Jeffery in the Journal of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects , vol. XVII (1910), p. 758 f. 
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speaks of a “ portico ” (aneimt, •npoaKirrraap.a) hewn 
out of the rock, like the burial-chamber itself, as 
having formed the original entrance of the Sepulchre. 
This " portico ” had been removed when the 
Sepulchre was adorned by Constantine. 1 Its form 
may be conjectured from that of the porticoes of 
the so-called “ Tomb of S. James ” and “ Tombs of 
the Kings” in the environs of Jerusalem, which 
were hewn out of the same rock in which the burial- 
chambers behind them were excavated.* This 
portico might have been the distinguishing feature 
by means of which the Lord’s Sepulchre was (rightly 
or wrongly) recognized and identified. It is possible 
also that the " monument of the Resurrection ” was 
further distinguished from any others existing in 
the vicinity by having been hewn out of the rock 
externally as well as internally. In other words, 
it may have been a cube of rock detached by a 
passage-way along the sides and the back from the 
surrounding mass, like the monuments in the Kedron 
Valley known as the " Tomb of Absalom ” and the 
“Tomb of Zacharias."* 

1 Cyrilli Hieros. Catech. xiv. 9. See note 2, p. 78. 

1 Sanday, Sacred Sites of the Gospels , Plates xiv. and xv.; 
Williams, H.C. II. pp. 449, 518 ; Conder, Syrian Stone-Lore, 
pp. 219-221. These burial-places are assigned to the Herodian 
epoch (37 b.c.-a.d. 66). 

* Sanday, op. cit. Plate xiv. ; Williams, H.C. II. pp. 449, 157- 
160 ; Conder, op. cit. lx. ; G. Jeffery in the Journal of Royal In - 
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Since the age of the Crusades, and even from a 
much earlier date, the crypt-chapel of S. Helena, or 
a subter-crypt at its south-east comer, has been 
pointed out as the place where the three crosses 
were found. These crypts lie about seventy yards 
to the east of the traditional Sepulchre of Christ. 
It seems that originally they were cisterns. In 
what epoch of the history of Jerusalem they were 
first excavated is a question to be answered only 
by guess-work. Ass uming , however, that the finding 
of the crosses took place in one of these crypts, and 
that they were cleared of dibris in the process, it is 
fairly certain that they were covered up when ^Elia 
Capitolina was built. The accumulation of dlbris 
may indeed be assigned to the year 70 C.E., in which 
the city was laid waste by Titus. If it could be 
proved that the Helena-chapel was contrived in a 
foss running north and south in front of (i.e. outside) 
the Second Wall of the Herodian city, the case for 
the genuineness of the traditional sites of Golgotha 
and the Sepulchre would be considerably reinforced. 
But the north and south walls of this crypt, as well 

stitute of British Architects , vol. XVII. (1910), p. 714. The western- 
most part of the round church in which the Holy Sepulchre stands, 
as it stood in the age of the Crusades, and even before the first 
Moslem conquest of the Holy Land, occupies a curved recess cut 
in a cliff, the top of which is some thirty feet above the level of the 
floor of the round church. This curved recess may be an enlarge- 
ment upon a laura running round three sides of a cubical mass 
quarried out of the cliff. 
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as the east and west, are rock-walls, not masonry- 
walls. Furthermore, the origin and purpose of the 
lower crypt would still be left — though appro* 
priately enough — in obscurity. 1 

1 Of these crypts, see Williams, H.C. II. pp. 222-224, quoting 
Felix Fabri (a.d. 1483) : 0 haec capeUa est satis magna, alias 
parietes non habens nisi petras, in qnibns est incisa " ; see also 
I. SnppL pp. 135-136. The western end of Constantine's 
basilica (the Martyrion) is best supposed to have been con- 
structed over the Helena-Chapel : cf . the Breviarius de Hieroso - 
lima (sixth century) : Magna ab Occidents [sc. basilicae Constan- 
tini] est absida, ubi inventae sunt tres cruces (Geyer, I tin. 
Hierosol . p. 153), and see the plan in the Quarterly Review , 
No. 379, p. 1 12. Mr. Jeffery's conjecture (following Dr. Schick) 
of a site near the existing Church of the Sepulchre for the 
Pratorium is improbable (J.R.I.B.A. KVII. pp. 751-753), and 
this necessarily affects one's estimate of his conjecture of a 
gate in a re-entering angle of the wall (i.e. the Seoond Wall of 
Josephus, B.J . V. iv.) at this point. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 

A.D. 326-614 

(Plate A and Figs . 1 and 2 in Plate D .) 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre in the epoch 
from the uncovering of the Sepulchre in A.D. 326 
to the destruction of the churches of Jerusalem by 
the Persians in A.D. 614 is the Church built by the 
Emperor Constantine and dedicated in the thirtieth 
year of his reign. Details for a description of this 
church, or rather, group of buildings, have to be 
drawn from the following sources : — 

i. Remains in situ. These are very scanty, 

comprising only some fragments of walls and 
columns. 1 

ii. Literary documents. The description (obscure 

from excess of rhetorical brilliance) in 
Eusebius’ Life of Constantine (Bk. Ill, 
ch. 33-40 : composed not later than a.d. 
340) ; allusions in the Catecheses of Cyril of 
Jerusalem (assigned to a.d. 347-348) ; and 
notices and descriptions in the narratives 

1 Jeffery is JJUJiJl. XVII. pp. 755-759 (Sept. 34, 1910). 

S3 
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of the Bordeaux Pilgrim (a.d. 333), Etheria 
(about a.d. 385), Eucherius (fifth century), 
Theodosius, Antoninus of Placentia, the 
Breviarius de Hierosolyina, and the anony- 
mous writer drawn upon by the monk 
Peter of Cassino in compiling his book 
De Locis Sanctis. (The last four narratives 
date from the sixth century.) 1 

iii. I conographic and icottoglyptic : The apse- 

mosaic in the Church of S. Pudentiana at 
Rome (fourth century) ; the Madeba Mosaic 
(sixth century) ; and certain carved ivories 
of the epoch 400-600 c.E.' 

The general plan of Constantine’s work was as 
follows. A great semicircular recess, about 120 
feet in diameter, was excavated to the south, the 
west, and the north of the Holy Sepulchre, which 
was left standing detached in the form of a mass of 
rock containing a cavern. The floor of the recess 
was levelled; also the ground to the east and 
south-east of it. A great paved and colonnaded 
court was then laid out, having on the west a 
circular building, which covered and contained the 

1 The pilgrim-narratives are contained in Geyer's Itinera 
Hierosolymitana (Vienna, 1898). 

# S. Pudentiana Mosaic ; see J.R.I.B.A . XVII. p. 709 (Aug. 
27, 1910) ; Quarterly Review , No. 379 (July, 1899) ; Lowrie, 
Monuments of the Early Church , p. 306 ; Madeba Mosaic, Lowrie, 
op. cit. p. 307 ; Ivories, Jeffery, J.R.I.B.A . XVII. pp. 713-14. 
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A.D. 326-6x4 

Sepulchre-rock and was called "the Anastasis *' 
(i.e. the Resurrection) or "the Church of the 
Anastasis." On the east rose a great church, 
known as “the Martyrion,” "the Martyrion of 
Constantine/’ or “the Basilica of Constantine/’ 
On the south side of the court was the place called 
Golgotha, from which it appears that Calvary was 
distinguished by many as a part from the whole. 
Calvary was marked by a monumental cross. At 
the east end of the Martyrion or Basilica of Con- 
stantine — the end furthest from the Holy Sepulchre, 
there was a second, and smaller, colonnaded court, 
with a gateway fronting upon the forum or upon 
the great street that ran north and south through 
the forum. 

A. The Church of the Anastasis. 

The great semicircular recess excavated around 
the Holy Sepulchre was occupied, from the reign of 
Constantine to that of Heradius, by the western 
half of a circular building, in the centre of which 
stood the Sepulchre-rock with its sacred cavern. 

The existence of such a building, in the first or 
Roman epoch of the history of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, is inferred from the following 
fata !— 

(t.) The notices contained in Etheria*s narrative, which 
dates from not more than sixty years after the “ Encaenia ” 
or dedication of Constantine's buildings on September 14* 
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a.d. 335. Etheria mentions “ sancta ecclesia, quae est ad 
Anastase, id est in eo loco ubi Dominus resurrexit " (c. 48), 
distinguishing it from the Martyrion or great basilica. She 
speaks of the Anastasis itself as a " basilica ” (cc. 24. 8 and 
xo, 25. 2). The term “ basilica " could be used in the 
fourth century in speaking of a round building, for the 
Bordeaux Pilgrim calls Constantine’s Church of the Ascen- 
sion on the Mount of Olives a “ basilica ” (Geyer, I tin. 
Hierosol. p. 23), and that was either a round or an octagonal 
building (Lowrie, Monuments of the Early Church , Fig. 44c 
and p. 142). Etheria speaks of congregational services held 
in the Anastasis-building ; also of assemblies of newly- 
baptised persons to receive instruction in the ” misteria " 
from the bishop, who addressed them from a place imme- 
diately in front of the Sepulchre. See Geyer, Itin. Hier. 
pp. 71-73, 85, 90, 99; Duchesne, Christian Worship (E.T.), 
pp. 492-496, 507. 512, 521. 

(u.) The representation of Constantine's buildings in 
the apse-mosaic in the Church of S. Pudentiana at Rome. 
In the middle distance of the picture is a rocky knoll 
(“ monticulus Golgotha " of the Bordeaux Pilgrim) sur- 
mounted by a great ornamental cross (the cross so fre- 
quently mentioned by Etheria, and clearly in distinction 
from the " wood of the True Cross " kept as a relic). To 
the left (i.e. the spectator's left) of the cross is a circular 
domed building, which is identified with the "sancta 
ecclesia, quae est ad Anastase, id est in eo loco ubi Dominus 
resurrexit," of Etheria's narrative. The mosaic dates 
from the Papacy of Siridus (a.d. 384-399) — i.e. from the 
very epoch to which the pilgrimage of Etheria is assigned. 

(Hi.) The representation of the Sepulchre upon the ivory 
diptych in the collection of Count Trivulzio at Milan 
(Jeffery in J.R.I.B.A. XVII. p. 713). The diptych 
represents two Roman soldiers guarding the Sepulchre, 
which is portrayed as a circular building with a conical roof 
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culminating in an egg-shaped finial. The building has 
barred windows. A vine (symbolizing the garden) grows 
up one side of it. This relic may date from the end of the 
fourth century. Possibly it expresses a conflation of two 
notions, viz. (z) of the Sepulchre-monument, (2) of the 
building in which that monument stood. 

(iv.) The representation of the Sepulchre-Church upon 
an ivory of the sixth century in the National Library at 
Paris. Within a wall fortified with towers are two build- 
ings, one oblong, with a gable-roof (the Martyrion) ; the 
other circular, with an ambulatory round it. The circular 
building has a conical roof. This must represent the 
Church of the Anastasia. Lack of space prevented any 
indication of the great court which lay between the two 
buildings. (See J.R.I.B.A. XVII. p. 714.) 

(v.) The Madeba Mosaic, assigned to the sixth century 
(Dowling, Orthodox Patriarchate of Jerusalem , p. 143 ; 
Lowrie, Monuments of the Early Church , p. 307). To one 
side (the western side) of a great colonnaded street running 
through the city appears the gabled front of the Martyrion, 
and immediately beyond it a domed building, which from 
its position must be identified as the Church of the Anas- 
tasis. 

(vi.) The notice in the Breviarius de Hierosolyma , a guide- 
book of the sixth or early seventh century c.E. — “ Inde ad 
ocddentem intras Sanctam Resurrectionem, ubi est Sepul- 
crum Domini; ubi est ante ipso ille lapis, genus silicis. 
Supra ipsum est ecclesia in rotundo Posita ” (Geyer, op. cit. 

p- 154)- 

( vii .) The description of the Church of the Anastasis in 
the narrative of the pilgrim Arculf , recorded by Adamnan, 
abbot of Iona. Arculf indeed did not visit Jerusalem until 
after the Moslem Conquest, which took place in a.d. 637, 
and therefore after the destruction of Constantine’s build- 
ings by the Persians, which befell in a.d. 614. But the 
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98 THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE 

** round church/' in the midst of which stood the Sepulchre- 
monument, and which Arculf describes in some detail and 
with evident admiration, must have been the restoration 
of a building which had existed before the time of the 
Persian invasion and can only be attributed to Constantine, 
as no other Emperor is credited with having built on the 
sites of Golgotha and the Sepulchre. Modestus, who 
administered the Patriarchate of Jerusalem in the absence 
of Zacharias, who had been carried away captive to Persia, 
could not have commanded ways and means adequate to 
the construction, entirely de novo , of such a sanctuary as 
Arculf describes. But he could have found and provided 
a sufficiency for the repairing and restoration even of a 
very badly damaged building. Fallen stonework could be 
built up again ; columns cracked by fire could be made 
reliable by means of strong metal hoops. Probably the 
Persians did not undertake a regular demolition of Con- 
stantine's buildings, but heaped up masses of inflammable 
material in them and trusted to fire to make them a com- 
plete ruin. The conflagration, for all the destruction it 
might cause, might yet leave a considerable skeleton of the 
buildings for the restorers to work upon. Arculf describes 
the church he saw as “ grandis ecdesia, tota lapidea, mira 
rotunditate ex omni parte conlocata." The upper part 
was borne up by twelve columns ; “ duodecim mirae 
magnitudinis sustentant columns. " In the midst was 
" rotundum in una eademque petra excisum tegurium," 
the “ mausoleum Salvatoris." Arculf drew for Adamnan's 
benefit a plan of the church upon a wax-covered tablet. 
From this plan must be derived, mediately or immedi- 
ately, the plans which adorn the MS. texts of Arculf's 
narrative reduced by Adamnan to the form of "Three 
Books concerning the Holy Places '' (Geyer, op. cit. pp. 
227-230, and reproduction of a plan on p. 231). Modestus* 
round church, then, seen and described by Arculf, being 
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